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ABSTRACT 10398 

HC 01 0398 ED 019 784 

Ptibl. Date 66 
Stott, D. H. 

Studies of Troublesome Children. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
delinquency; behavior; emotionally dis- 
turbed; truancy: adolescents; children; 
delinquents; delinquency causes; delin- 
quency prevention; delinquent identifica- 
tion; tests: delinquent rehabilitation: fam- 
ily environment; social workers; malad- 
justment; behavior problems; case stud- 
ies (education); Scotland 

Two studies arc reported and their impli- 
cations discussed. In the first study an 
attempt was made to avert delinquency n 
children (aged 12 and 13) by identifying 
the delinquency prone and treating a por- 
tion of them by family casework meth- 
ods. Through use of the Delinquency 
Prediction Instrument and the Bristol 
Social Adjustments Guides. 33 children 
were selected and divided into three 
groups--(l) those whose families dis- 
played one of 12 definite patterns of 
adverse child-parent relationships (15 
children), (2) those whose families dis- 
played elements of one of the patterns 
but not at a critical level (13 children), 
and (3) those whose families were appar- 
ently stable (five children). Case studies 
were made of each of the children. 
School Welfare Officers followed a plan 
of situational treatment of the subjects 
(relief from stressful situations to allow 
more effective therapy and personnel 
guidance). General conclusions from the 
case studies indicated that there was a 
high incidence of somatic-neural impair- 
ment (mostly of congenital origin), which 
under stressful conditions resulted in 
behavior disturbance. Cultural deviance, 
especially family disintegration, was also 
found to be a stressful condition. Results 
of treatment indicated that all five cases 
in group three ceased disruptive behav- 
ior. eight of group two’s cases were suc- 
cessful (four other children were sent to 
approved schools and one was put on 
probation), and seven from group one 
were successfully treated (three others 
remained static, and five were removed 
from the home). Recommendations for 
treatment of behavioral problems include 
facilities for diagnosis, tutorial provision, 
residential schooling and industrial train- 
ing. and leisure time provision. The sec- 
ond study dealt with 305 truants between 
5 and 15 years of age. two controls were 
selected for each truant, and all were 
tested with tte Bristol Social Adjustment 
Guides. Results indicated that truants 
suffer from ill health, temperamental 
instability, and severe maladjustment. 
After the two studies arc reviewed, the 
wider implications of these studies, types 
of maladjustment, the law of multiple 
congenital impairment, and t ,a general 

4 



theory of human motivation arc dis- 
cussed. A bibliography lists 82 items. 
This document was published by the 
Humanities Press, Inc.. 303 Park Avenue 
South. New York. New York 10805. and 
is available for $5.50. (RS) 

ABSTRACT 10428 

EC 01 0428 ED 015 611 

Publ, Date 67 
Coffey. Herbert S.; 

Group Treatment of Autistic Children. 
Prentice-Hall Psychology Scries. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; psychotherapy; 
psychotic children; schizophrenia; psy- 
chosis; group therapy; autism; children; 
day care programs; case studies (educa- 
tion); behavior rating scales; play thera- 
py; East Bay Activity Center (Berkeley); 
Berkeley 

At the East Bay Activity Center in 
Berkeley. California, treatment involved 
the mixing of autistic children with less 
severely disturbed children. Non-autistic 
children in the group were expected to 
act as catalysts by trying to form some 
type of socially mature relationship with 
the autistic children while the therapist 
encouraged interaction. Hypothesis one 
stated that treatment employed at the 
center and particularly in the play activi- 
ty group should aid the children, both 
autistic and non-autistic. in developing 
more socially mature types of interac- 
tion. Behavior ratings of the children 
were made by observers. The Wilcoxcn 
Signed Ranks Test showed no significant 
improvement for the group during cither 
year of the program. Measurement of 
individual children's changes by means 
of t tests showed that of six children in 
the first year’s group, two showed signif- 
icant changes in levels of interaction (at 
.005 and .001 levels). During the second 
year, of eight children, two showed sig- 
nificant changes in levels of interaction 
(at .01 and .001 levels). None of the 
children was classified as autistic. Com- 
parisons of monthly mean fluctuations of 
the autistic children with the catalysts by 
means of t tests were not significant. 
Hypothesis two sU4ed that the treatment 
program should result in the nonsocia! 
autistic children's gradually diminishing 
their amount of dependent interactions 
with the therapist and beginning to inter- 
act with other children in the group. The 
Wilcoxcn Signed Ranks Test revealed no 
significant differences for cither year in 
proportion of interaction with other 
members of the group between the be- 
ginning and the end of the year. The bib- 
liography lists 12 items. Descriptive ac- 
counts of the therapeutic methods used, 
anecdotal records of the children in- 
volved. the results of a followup study, a 
discussion of the nature of autism, and a 
brief summary of the philosophy of 



group therapy are included. This docu- 
ment is available from Prentice-Hall. 
Inc.. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
(TM) 

ABSTRACT 10635 

EC 01 0635 ED 024 195 

Publ. Date Sep 67 !04p. 

Miller, Rozcllc J. 

Educational Programming in Simulat- 
ed Environments for Seriously Emo- 
tionally Handicapped Elementary 
School Children. Final Report. 

Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D, C.. Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-32- 30-0000- 1 028 
BR-5-0396 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; behavior; teaching 
methods; achievement; behavior change; 
academic achievement; elementary 
school children; simulated environment; 
simulation; social studies units; interper- 
sonal competence; problem solving; 
group relations; reading comprehension; 
behavior rating scales; student grouping 

Sixty-four emotionally handicapped ele- 
mentary school students with no neurol- 
ogical defect or subnormal intelligence 
were randomly assigned to four experi- 
mental regular classes, two experimental 
special classes, four contrast (conven- 
tional) regular classes, and two contrast 
special classes. The experimental classes 
received a modified curriculum utilizing 
the simulated environments technique 
through the unit approach in social stud- 
ies with primary emphasis placed upon 
interaction in small group situations. The 
contrast classes received whatever was 
available in their schools or individual 
instruction in a highly structured envi- 
ronment. Results indicated significant 
differences (p less than .01) favoring the 
experimental groups in interpersonal re- 
lationships. personal effectiveness in so- 
cial situations, and use of problem solv- 
ing skills. However, there were no dif- 
ferences between regular and special 
class groups. Improvement was noted in 
all groups on the behavior scales. The 
only significant difference in academic 
achievement was in reading comprehen- 
sion and favored the special classes (p 
less than .05). It was concluded that the 
experimental technique has a positive 
effect on the ability of these children to 
relate with others and to apply problem 
solving skills to learning and personal 
problems. (Author/RS) 

ABSTRACT 10640 

EC 01 0640 ED 024 203 

Publ. Date Jun 68 24 Ip. 

Rubin, Eli Z. and Others 
An Investigation of an Evaluation 
Method and Retraining Procedures for 



Emotionally Disturbed— Research 
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Emotionally Handicapped Children 
with Cognitive-Motor Deficits. Interim 
Report. Part I, Testing for Cognitive- 
Perceptual-Motor Dysfunction. 

Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
O EG -32- 32- 754 5 -50 1 7 
BR-7-0319; BR-5-0404 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; learning disabili- 
ties; identification; perceptual motor co- 
ordination; psychomotor skills; nonver- 
bal learning; elementary grades; visual 
perception; behavior; adjustment prob- 
lems; eye hand coordination; maladjust- 
ment; intelligence; linguistics; perform- 
ance factors; task performance; screen- 
ing tests; perceptually handicapped 

Using a 41-test battery of cognitive-pcr- 
ccptual-motor tests supplemented by 
standardized tests of intelligence, visual 
perception, eye hand coordination, lin- 
guistics, and non-verbal integration, a 
group of 200 maladjusted school age 
children from grades I, 2, 3, and 5 was 
compared with a group of problem-free 
children similar in size, sex distribution, 
and other relevant characteristics. The 
findings supported the hypothesis that a 
significant percentage of maladjusted 
school children have serious immaturities 
in cognitivc-pcrccptual-motor functioning 
which arc associated with their behavior 
maladjustment and learning disorder. 
Two clearly distinguishable groups were 
found within each maladjusted grade 
group: a low dysfunction group of 60% 
who functioned well and similar to the 
problem-free children on cognitive motor 
tasks; and a high dysfunction group of 
40% who were extremely low in their 
performance. This high dysfunction 
group was considered highly vulnerable 
to problem behavior and learning disor- 
der, needing maximum attention at 
school. A major product of the research, 
a complete test procedure, which was 
refined for economical use as a screening 
instrument in schools, clinics, and day 
care centers, and which provides infor- 
mation useful in remedial and retraining 
programs, is included. The final report is 
also in the ERIC system. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 10641 

EC 01 0641 ED 024 204 

Publ. Date Jun 68 I59p. 

Rubin, Eli Z. and Others 
An Investigation of an Evaluation 
Method and Retraining Procedures for 
Emotionally Handicapped Children 
with Cognitive-Motor Deficits. Final 
Report. 

Lafayette Clinic, Detroit. Michigan 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-32-32-7545-5017 
BR-7-0319; BR-5-0404 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; achievement; 
behavior; learning disabilities; percep- 
tually handicapped; psychomotor skills; 
perceptual motor coordination; cognitive 
development; tests; academic achieve- 



ment; remedial instruction; training; pri- 
mary grades; profile evaluation; average 
students; maladjustment; adjustment 
problems 

To assess the effects of specialized re- 
training of cognitive, perceptual, and 
motor (CPM) deficits, a battery of tests 
was prepared and used wiiii 200 bchav- 
ioraily maladjusted and 200 problem-free 
children. The composite score indicated 
that 40% of the maladjusted group mani- 
fested major dysfunction whereas none 
of the problem-free group demonstrated 
such deficits. Fifty-eight of the malad- 
justed subjects (from grades 1, 2, and 3) 
with high dysfunction and academic re- 
tardation were selected and assigned to 
three groups. Thirty received CPM train- 
ing based on their profiles; 14 were given 
remedial work based on a survey of their 
academic skills and IQ results; 14 served 
as controK Measures of academic 
achievement and behavioral adjustment 
were devised and a tcst-rctcst design was 
used. The results indicated that CPM 
training was most applicable to children 
who had developed few, if any, academ- 
ic skills, appropriate for children at the 
first grade or below. Programs combining 
training and remedial instruction were 
seen to be required for children of sec- 
ond grade or above. Testing and training 
materials arc appended. The interim re- 
port is also in the ERIC system. (Author/ 
JD) 

ABSTRACT 10797 

EC 01 0797 ED 025 074 

Publ. Date 01 Oct 68 277p. 

Burton, Lindy 

Vulnerable Children; Three Studies of 
Children in Conflict: Accident In- 
volved Children, Sexually Assaulted 
Children and Children with Asthma. 

EDRS not available 

Schockcn Books Inc., 67 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10016 ($6.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; personality; be- 
havior; environmental influences; person- 
ality tests; parent child relationship; 
traffic accidents; personality studies; per- 
sonality problems; projective tests; so- 
cially deviant behavior; psychological 
needs; need gratification; self esteem; 
affection; crime; asthma; disadvantaged 
youth; family environment; delinquents 

Three retrospective studies relate child- 
ren’s socially inappropriate behavior to 
needs for approval and self assurance. 
Four girls and 16 boys (a sex difference 
of p equals .006) involved in road acci- 
dents, aged from 5 to 15, who were con- 
secutively admitted to a hospital for arm 
and leg fractures were matched with con- 
trols. The accident children shared a his- 
tory of environmental stress and frustra- 
tion, were more assertive and unsettled, 
and showed constitutional hyperactivity 
and lowered tolerance for stress. A study 
of sexual assault reported to the police 
involved 41 school-age victims, who 
were found to have significantly (p 
equals .05 less than .02) greater afTection 
seeking behavior than the controls (four 
for each subject). It was concluded that 
this need set the stage for sexual acting 



out and. if the need were met legitimate- 
ly, it would be outgrown and the assault 
would not affect subsequent personality 
development. A study of 25 consecutive 
child referrals to a desensitizing clinic 
and inpatient wards found these asthmat- 
ic children to be more unsettled than 
their matched controls (p equals .005), 
experienced more deviant maternal atti- 
tude (mothers more assertive, p equals 
.001), and viewed the environment as 
more threatening (p equals .005). Results 
thus suggested that the asthma attack 
was a protest against an over-dominant 
environment. (MM) 

ABSTRACT 11164 

EC 01 1164 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 68 7p. 

Stark, Joel and Others 
Increasing Verbal Behavior in an Au- 
tistic Child. 

Stanford University School of Medicine, 
Palo Alto, California 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

EDRS not available 
OE-K-6-8527 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders; V33 N 1 P42-8 Feb 1968 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
behavior; learning; reinforcement; emo- 
tionally disturbed; learning disabilities; 
behavior change; verbal operant condi- 
tioning; discrimination learning; auditory 
discrimination; language development; 
autism; patterned responses; perceptual 
motor coordination; ease studies (educa- 
tion) 

A 5-ycar-old autistic boy received thera- 
py for a 5-month period. At the onset he 
was virtually unresponsive to all types of 
environmental stimuli. The training pro- 
gram began with non- vocal imitation 
(gross physical activities). The stimuli 
were then gradually directed toward the 
face and mouth, and the transition to 
vocal imitation accomplished. Efforts 
were next directed toward using sounds 
and movements to name things. After 
learning to label a dozen pictures and 
objects, training in verbal discrimination 
was begun with identifying pictures in 
response to spoken sounds and obeying 
simple commands. Although remaining 
profoundly disturbed, the boy could 
copy letters and figures, reproduce new 
words with four phonemes, and obey 
commands requiring three discrimina- 
tions. (JB) 

ABSTRACT 11526 

EC 01 1526 ED 029 428 

Publ. Date Jan 69 40 Ip. 

DesLauriers, Austin M.; Carlson, Carole 
F. 

Your Child is Asleep: Early Infantile 
Autism. The Dorsey Series in Psyclio- 

loRy- 

EDRS not available 

The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1818 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois 60430 
($10.60). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
reinforcement; autism; ease studies (edu- 
cation); parent role; identification; test- 
ing; neurological organization; parent 
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child relationship; therapeutic environ- 
ment; language development; withdrawal 
tendencies (psychology); communication 
problems; positive reinforcement; oper- 
ant conditioning; clinical diagnosis; child 
development 

Focusing on the education of the autistic 
child as an awakening process, the book 
discusses the role of meaningful human 
communication and reports a research 
program which applied a therapeutic 
educational technique. The development 
of language in children, the diagnosis of 
an autistic child, autistic behavior and 
sensory and emotional deprivation, and 
etiological considerations in sensory dep- 
rivation and early infantile autism arc 
discussed. Treatment techniques are de- 
scribed and involve the following consid- 
erations: developmental arrest, fanjily 
role of maintaining a climate of high 
affective arousal, the clinical setting, the 
role of the therapist, and the operant 
conditioning approach. Case studies of 
five autistic children are reported from 
the beginning of treatment to school 
placement and/or followup; also reported 
arc family relationships and changes, 
testing of autistic children, and implica- 
tions of results for other childhood de- 
viations. An appendix lists statistical 
data for the five children on the Vineland 
and Fcls Behavior Scales. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 11692 

EC 011692 ED 030 247 

Publ. Date 15 Sep 68 482p. 

Pcrstcr. C. B. 

Treatment and Education of Autistic 
Children; Combined Application of 
Clinical and Laboratory Methods. 
Final Report. 

Institute for Behavioral Research, Silver 
Spring. Maryland 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

OEG-32-30-7515'5024 

BR-5-0402 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
autism; emotionally disturbed; operant 
conditioning; residential schools; rein- 
forcement; behavior change; student 
evaluation; training techniques; therapeu- 
tic environment; case studies (educa- 
tion); early childhood; teaching methods; 
environmental influences; clinical diagno- 
sis; staff improvement: programed in- 
struction: professional education: inscr- 
vice education 

The report describes a 3-year project 
which utilized the techniques of experi- 
mental psychology and the principles of 
operant conditioning to gain in the under- 
standing and treatment of autistic and 
schizophrenic children. Included are dis- 
cussions of the autistic child, the project 
itself, arbitrary and natural reinforce- 
ment. the setting and therapeutic proce- 
dures. and training procedures and mate- 
rials used in the clinical training program 
for stalf. Courses in teaching principles 
of reinforcement and in principles of 
behavior, both by Fred S. Keller, are 
provided. The classification and descrip- 
tion of the autistic child’s behavior arc 
considered; and a clinical, experimental. 



and behavioral description of a single 
child is provided. School room experi- 
ments arc considered, and a clinical de- 
scription is given of the population in- 
cluded in the study along with an evalua- 
tion of the changes in the children in the 
program. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 11709 

EC 01 1709 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale Feb 67 I4p. 

Schell, Robert E. and Others 
Development of Language Behavior in 
an Autistic Child. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders; V32N1 P5I-64 Feb 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; autism; speech 
therapy; behavior change; reinforcement; 
visual discrimination: auditory discrimi- 
nation; attention control; verbal develop- 
ment 

The treatment program for a nonverbal 
autistic 4 I/2-ycar-old boy was based on 
operant conditioning principles, with 
candy as a primary rcinforcer. Goals 
were to increase the variety and frequen- 
cy of :hc subject's behavior, to bring his 
behavior under stimulus control, and to 
establish people as sources of discrimina- 
tive and reinforcing stimuli. The subject 
received 75-minute sessions three times a 
week; the program included sorting and 
auditory discrimination tasks, prompting 
and shaping of verbal behavior through 
game activities and eliciting nonverbal 
behavior and its verbal control by others. 
After 45 sessions, the subject displayed 
curiosity, giggled appropriately, respond- 
ed to his name, and reacted to the clini- 
cian and to other persons. (MK) 

ABSTRACT 11719 

ECO) 1719 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 67 5p. 

Wolf. Enid G.; Guttcnberg, Bertram A. 
Communication Therapy for the Au- 
tistic Child. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders; V32 N4 P331-5 Nov 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed: language handi- 
capped; communication (thought trans- 
fer); reinforcement; autism; communica- 
tion problems; teaching methods; speech 
improvement; speech therapy; language 
development; verbal communication; 
therapeutic environment 

Methods for developing language and 
communication in the autistic child based 
on the premise that infantile autism is a 
disorder pervading the entire range of 
ego functioning were used with autistic 
children (ages 2 1/2 -5 years) in a day- 
care center. Most children had no words 
at the time of admission; few had ccho- 
lalic speech. Because these children re- 
spond to intensive communication stimu- 
lation such as is given to a normal infant, 
the child-care workers who had primary 
care of the children were encouraged to 
initiate frequent vocalization and to rein- 
force the children’s efforts. When the 
child was able to achieve some relation- 



ship with the child-care worker, formal 
attempts at communication therapy were 
begun. Individual therapy sessions, con- 
ducted in a special room with a task-ori- 
ented atmosphere, were scheduled at 
regular times. The production of sounds, 
the mechanics of imitation, and word 
acquisition were encouraged. Results in- 
dicated that most of the autistic children 
progressed through babbling and jargon 
to the beginning use of words. 
Suggestions were that these children 
need a constant, simplified, and concrete 
physical and linguistic world. (GD) 
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Background and followup data were ob- 
tained for 183 subjects who had been 
enrolled in the School Adjustment Pro- 
gram (ASP), a public school program fer 
emotionally disturbed children. Average 
age of the subjects at the time of follow- 
up was 16-7; mean age at entrance was 
10-10; mean IQ, 96.9; average length of 
stay in the program, 16.7 academic 
months. As a group, the subjects were 
not successful in their school careers 
after leaving ASP. They received poor 
ratings by current teachers in both aca- 
demic and social behavior. Among sub- 
jects over 16, 43% were known to have 
dropped out of school. Other measures 
of adjustment, such as grade point aver- 
age, police records, and school suspen- 
sion or exclusion indicated poor adjust- 
ment by former ASP students. Variables 
measured prior to ASP entrance that 
were related to the highest number of 
criteria of successful later adjustment 
included a rating on stability of the sub- 
ject’s family, age of ASP entrance, and 
whether the subject’s behavior was cate- 
gorized as acting out or withdrawn. 
Other variables related to adjustment cri- 
teria included IQ, academic retardation, 
retention prior to ASP. and a history of 
mental health treatment. Information is 
included on the subjects’ and (he pro- 
gram's characteristics. (Author/JD) 
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mental and Psychiatric Study. 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley 
Monographs, No. 16. 
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Oxford University Press, 200 Madison 
Avenue. New York. New York 10016. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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To study the relationship between sick 
parents and their children, the records of 
the 922 children who attended the child- 
ren’s psychiatric clinic at Maudsley Hos- 
pital (London, England) in 1955 and 1959 
were examined. A;# a control, records of 
children attending dental and pediatric 
clinics were studied, Data on parental 
illness were obtained from case notes. A 
random sample of Maudsley adult pa- 
tients who were; also parents was used as 
the parent control group. One out of five 
children attending Maudsley Hospital for 
psychiatric disorder had a mentally ill 
parent. The incidence of parental mental 
illness was 1/3 this great for the control 
groups. The association with children’s 
psychiatric disorders was greater with 
parental mental disorder, hut was also 
apparent with chronic physical illness or 
death of a parent. Also covered in the 
study are hereavement in childhood, par- 
ental deaths, characteristics of children 
with parents having psychiatric or physi- 
cal illness, and relationships between the 
form of illness in the parent and form of 
disorder in the children. (LE) 
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A research program involving schizo- 
phrenic children aged 6 to 11 years in 
residential treatment was begun 12 years 
ago. Of the 129 schizophrenic children 
studied, two-thirds were catagorized as 
organic (prohable brain damage) and one 



third as nonorganic (no prohahle brain 
damage). Extreme emotional reactions 
appeared related to three defects found 
common to all the schizophrenic children 
in the use of the senses, especially hear- 
ing: deficient processing of perceptual 
information, deficient self awareness 
(these two defects lead to tense and 
space confusions), and difficulty in com- 
municating with other people. The fami- 
lies of the organic children were signifi- 
cantly more normal with the child’s 
symptoms probably coming from family- 
child interactions when he failed to re- 
spond normally to his enviroment than 
were the families of the nonorganic 
children, whose children’s symptoms 
appeared to he maladaptive reactions to 
an abnormal environment which in turn 
was shaped hy parental perplexity. In 
tests of perception, cognition, and psy- 
chomotor functions, the organic and 
nonorganic groups were markedly inferi- 
or to a normal group, and in all except 
the finger discrimination test, the organic 
group was inferior to the nonorganic 
one. The prenatal and perinatal histories 
of schizophrenic children showed half 
again as many reproduction complica- 
tions as siblings and public school child- 
ren, with a significant difference for 
boys. Under residential treatment both 
groups improved, but only the nonorgan- 
ic group reached normal performance in 
skill subjects. In a 3-year experiment to 
compare day and residential treatment 
for two matched groups of 13 children 
each, the organic children profited equal- 
ly in both, but the nonorganic children 
improved only in the residential program. 
(JA) 
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The home and school adjustment of 
children who entered two Re-Fd schools 
for emotionally disturbed children were 
studied before and after the Ri:-Ed inter- 
vention. The schools offered a short term 
residential program for school age, prea- 
dolescent children, who were to-j dis- 
turhed or disturbing to he maintained at 
home or in a regular school, hut who did 
not require hospitalization. Three scales 
were developed to measure dimensions 
of particular interest; the Symptom 
Checklist of prohlem behaviors; the So- 
cial Maturity Scale adapted from the 
Vineland; and the Semantic Differential 
of the child as descrihed and as desired 
hy the parent. According to their par- 
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ents. after Re-Ed the children displayed 
fewer symptoms, were more socially 
competent, were more relaxed, and were 
less aggressive and more dominant than 
they had heen. Their teachers saw them 
as heing less disruptive in class, working 
harder, being more ahle to face new or 
difficult situations, and having hetter re- 
lationships with their classmates. 
Improvement in academic adequacy was 
significant for children from one of the 
two schools; they showed a substantial 
increase in rate of acquisition of academ- 
ic skills after Re-Ed. hut they were not 
up to age or grade norms. (Author/LE) 
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To aid in the psychometric evaluation of 
young autistic children, a 20-nvnute test 
(IIP. for infant items passed) was adapt- 
ed from the Cattell Infant Scale. The HP 
was administered to 14 autistic children, 
with an average age of 5 years, and then 
readministered after 3 days; scores were 
correlated with independent clinical judg- 
ments and with social ages on the Vine- 
land Scale. A test-retest correlation of 
.93 and item analyses demonstrated high 
reliahility. Four of five correlations be- 
tween test scores and the validating cri- 
teria were signifeant. Conclusions were 
that autistic children are not psychome- 
trically untestahle and that they may 
differ from other severely cognitively 
handicapped children primarily hy virtue 
^f having fewer motor disabilities. 
(Author/LE) 
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A 6-year old boy with negativistic and 
autistic hehavior was observed to have 
100% noncompliance with requests. The 
therapist then enforced demands for 
physical action as ealmly and detachedly 
as possihle. Eventually a reinforcement 
system was introduced. His negativism 
and tantrums declined while relevant 
hehaviors increased. At school he had 
previously earned less than 500 points a 
week on a reinforcement system; after 
individual training he increased to 2,500. 
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His parents learned reinforcement tech- 
niques and reported improved behavior. 

(RJ) 
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Pronovost. Wilbert and Others 
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Behavior and Language Comprehen- 
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A case study approach used informal and 
controlled clinical observations and ana- 
lyses ol tape recordings during a 2-ycar 
period to develop detailed descriptions of 
the speech behavior, language compre- 
hension. and general functioning of 14 
institutionalized children diagnosed autis- 
tic or atypical. They were classified by 
speech behavior into two groups. The 
vocalization group was characterized by 
phonations bearing no resemblance to 
words and by speech showing prolonged 
monoton al vocalizations, extremes of 
high and low pitch and loudness level, 
and deviant voice quality. The talking 
group (n equals 6) produced intelligible 
sounds and words initiating or suggesting 
speech; speech consisting of words, 
phrases, and sentences; and nonspecch 
vocalizations (also with wide variation in 
pitch, intensity and quality) characterized 
by ccholalia and delayed ccholalia. 
Language comprehension of both groups 
seemed influenced more by gestural, to- 
nal. and situational clues than by linguis- 
tic content. Unlike the talking group, the 
vocalization group was unresponsive to 
nonspecch environmental sound stimuli. 
Their responses to visual and auditory 
stimuli strongly indicated cognitive and 
perceptual dysfunction. It was thus sug- 
gested that simplified, structured lan- 
guage activities be iscd with such child- 
ren. Suggested procedures arc detailed. 
(JD) 
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To ascertain whether subjects with simi- 
lar behavior profiles also showed similar 
psychocducational problems. 108 emo- 
tionally disturbed boys (aged 9 to 14 
years) were studied. Teachers rated the 
behavior of children in their classes us- 
ing the Quay Behavior Problem Check- 
list; subjects were also given achievement 
and intelligence tests. Seven subgroups 
were found as were some educationally 
relevant variables associated with behav- 
ior clusters. Groups differed to some 
extent with respect to IQ and associated 
factors; no differences were found in 
terms of psychometric characteristics. 
Indications were that grossly different 
curricula would not be necessary, and 
that the overlap between behavioral 
characteristics and learning characteris- 
tics was not great. When compared with 
normals the disturbed groups showed 
distinctive differences; no group, howev- 
er. was retarded in reading relative to 
mental age. but the majority of teachers 
perceived subjects to be achieving far 
below whal psychometric instruments 
showed. (RJ) 
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Ten Schizophrenic and Austistic Child- 
ren who exhibited self destructive, tan- 
trum. ccholalic. and self stimulatory 
behaviors were treated by reinforcement 
therapy. Reinforcement withdrawal, in 
the form of interpersonal isolation con- 
tingent upon self-destruction, and electri- 
cal shocks served to extinguish these 
behaviors in some children. 
Reinforcement withdrawal contingent 
upon ccholalic behavior, and reinforce- 
ment delivery, contingent upon appropri- 
ate speech, were found to decrease ccho- 
lalic speech. Observations led to the 
conclusion that as an appropriate behav- 
ior was strengthened by reinforcement, 
self-stimulatory behavior decreased in 
strength. Children learned to seek con- 
tact with adults through shock avoidance 
training. Establishment of speech in pre- 
viously mule children was accomplished 
through verbal imitation training; imita- 
tion was also used to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of complex social and preschool 



behaviors. Because of the problem of 
generalization to fife outside the hospital, 
parents were taught to employ the train- 
ing procedures in the child's day-to-day 
environment. (LE) 
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Patterson. Gerald R. and Others 
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It is assumed here that the most effective 
way of reducing the rate of deviant child 
behavior is to alter the reinforcing con- 
tingencies supplied by the social agents 
who live with the child. The immediate 
focus for the intervention program is 
upon the social environment in which the 
child lives, because it is the parents, sib- 
lings. peers, and teachers who provide 
the reinforcers which maintain these 
behaviors. Data arc presented in this 
report from observations made for six 
children demonstrating the cfTcct of di- 
rect intervention in the home and in the 
school. The sample consisted of boys 
aged 4 to 12 with multiple problems of 
the kind typically referred for outpatient 
treatment. Observations made during 
baseline, intervention. and follow-up 
underline the feasibility of training par- 
ents. siblings, peers, and teachers to al- 
ter the behavior of the identified deviant 
child. (BP) 
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The efficiency of behavior modification 
technology, ns a therapeutic intervention 
process, has been amply demonstrated. 
The establishment of special educational 
settings for modification of deviant be- 
havior. as reported here, provides oppor- 
tunity for a controlled analysis of the 
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effects of groups of experimental varia- 
bles. where treatment in regular class- 
rooms is less amenable to the analysis of 
cause and effect relationships. This paper 
described the development and evalua- 
tion of a treatment model designed for 
one class of deviant behavior; 
hyperactive, disruptive, acting out be- 
havior in the classroom. Some 12 males, 
in grades 4. 5. and 6. average or above in 
intellectual ability, were the subjects. 
Socially acceptable behavior was rein- 
forced by the accumulation of individual 
and group points exchangeable for free 
time for high valence activities. A varie- 
ty of timing and recording devices were 
used to monitor behavior and points. 
Observations were made of subjects' 
behavior in special and regular class- 
rooms. The treatment model proved very 
effective. Of three components, token 
reinforcement, social reinforcement, and 
aversive controls, social reinforcement 
exercised the greatest control. (BP) 
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A series of three studies of emotionally 
disturbed children had, as objectives, to 
discover the effectiveness of clinical 
treatment on academic achievement and 
self concept and to determine if children 
of parents who also received counseling 
show more improvement than those 
whose parents did not. The control (C) 
group consisted of children who did not 
receive treatment, although it was rec- 
ommended; the experimental (E) group 
consisted of those treated. The results 
indicated that over a 5-ycar period there 
was no significant difference in academic 
achievement with neither group catching 
up to normal peers. The E group did bet- 
ter immediately after treatment and then 
tapered off, indicating that treatment 
might be more helpful if continued. A 
second finding was that the earlier the 
treatment, the more improvement shown. 
The second study indicated that the C 
group had a higher sense of physical self 
concept and identity. It was suggested 
that the E group became introspective 
and honest with themselves during treat- 
ment. but its cessation left them without 
the means to utilize these characteristics 
for personal strength. The parental con- 
sistency study was inconclusive. Graphs 
and tables of results arc included. (JM) 
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Thirteen institutionalized children from 4 
1/2 to 14 years old. diagnosed as autistic, 
atypical, or childhood . schizophrenic, 
were observed for three years to obtain a 
detailed description of their speech and 
language behavior. Case histories were 
assembled from available medical and 
psychological data. During a program of 
experimental relationship therapy, con- 
trolled observations were conducted to 
evaluate each child's linguistic function- 
ing. Although case studies constitute the 
main contribution of the research, addi- 
tional findings were as follow; there was 
a high incidence of first born males of 
Jewish parents of relatively high socioe- 
conomic status; severe family disorgani- 
zation had occurred in seven of the 12 
families; prior to residential placement 
the children had a wide range of diagnos- 
es; many atypical medicai signs were 
present in the children's birth histories 
and later diagnoses; there was a signifi- 
cant correspondence between reports of 
their behavior during the study and re- 
ports made previously by other case 
workers; the majority of the children 
exhibited indifference, unresponsiveness, 
minimal or no speech, stereotyped or ri- 
tualistic behaviors, hyperactive behavior, 
and eating and sleeping problems. 
Observations of speech and language 
suggested central nervous system dys- 
function and the language deficits persist- 
ed despite the relationship therapy. (JB) 
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To investigate the hypothesis that the 
degree of disturbance shown by a child 
is a function of his perception of family 
adjustment, two groups of 13 families 
each were studied. Subjects were adoles- 
cent patients, normal siblings, parents, 
and a normal control group of adoles- 
cents and parents. Perceptions of the 
family and ideal family were obtained on 
the Family Concept Q Sort. Patients 
were significantly lower than their sib- 
lings on perceived family adjustment and 
satisfaction while normal siblings did not 
differ significantly from normal controls. 
Parents of patients scored lower than 
parents of normal controls. Clinic par- 
ents both saw the family as unrclaxcd; 
they perceived involvement and sociabili- 
ty but not an effective or intcrpcrsonally 
satisfying social unit. (Author/RJ) 
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Presented are 14 papers dealing with 
such topics as problems in life history 
research, family and symptom patterns 
which precede schizophrenia, breakdown 
factors in children at high risk for schi- 
zophrenia. experiential differences be- 
tween sibling schizophrenics and non- 
schizophrenics. a life history research 
strategy using computer processing tech- 
niques. and life history differentia of five 
psychotic types. Other discussions con- 
cern drug effects, followups on test eight 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, intellectual antecedents of 
schizophrenia, a comparison of child- 
hood characteristics and personality dis- 
orders between schizophrenics and their 
siblings, antecedents of character disor- 
der. life history factors relating to adult 
maladjustment, and life history research 
in psychopathology. (JM) 
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Presented is an interim 4 year report of u 
group therapy project with five preschool 
psychotic children. Included are case his- 
tories of the children and their parents, 
descriptions of the children’s mothers* 
and fathers* therapy groups plus the cor- 
relations between the mother and child- 
ren's groups. Other areas reported arc 
the therapeutic propositions, the sym- 
biosis and psychotic ego of the child, the 
bad child versus good mother situation, 
and neurotic family interaction. Also dis- 
cussed arc the third and fourth years of 
children’s therapy, that of their parents, 
and some results from a later project 
with younger children. (JM) 
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Several observation-type behavioral stud- 
ies were made of autistic children be* 
tween the ages of 2 1/2 and 7. Indica- 
tions were that autistic children had a 
gaze aversion, avoided groups, and had 
to be very familiar with an object before 
examining it. Findings also suggested 
that the children were in a chronically 
aroused neurophysiological state and, 
therefore, novelty of stimuli or changes 
in routine were likely to elicit disturbed 
behavior. The study’s implications for 
the handling of autistic children arc dis- 
cussed. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 22883 

EC 02 2883 ED 040 535 

Publ. Date (69) 35p. 

Allen, K. Eileen and Others 
A Behavior Modification Classroom 
for Head Start Children with Problem 
Behaviors, 

Washington University, Seattle, Child 
Development And Mental Retardation 
Center 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
behavior problems; emotionally dis- 
turbed; behavior change; preschool pro- 
grams; case studies (education); rein- 
forcement; Head Start 

A demonstration Head Start class en- 
rolled 12 to 15 children with problem 
behaviors. The class utilized behavior 
modification procedures with individual- 
ized programing and natural contingen- 
cies. Favorable results were noted; three 
case studies presented concern an ag- 
gressively disruptive child, a severely 
withdrawn child . and a child whose total 
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behavior repertoire consisted of bizarre 
and maladaptive behaviors which de- 
layed the acquisition of basic motor, so- 
cial. and verbal skills. (Author/JD) 

ABSTRACT 22980 

EC 02 2980 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Sum 70 6p. 

Graziano, Anthony M. 

A Group Treatment Approach to Mul- 
tiple Problem Behaviors of Autisitc 
Children. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V36 N10 P765-70 
Sum 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
autism; behavior change; group experi- 
ence: emotionally disturbed 

A small group of severely autistic child- 
ren involved in an exploratory project to 
determine whether such psychotic child- 
ren. who had resisted all previous treat- 
ment, could be significantly helped. The 
various steps in the program of rein- 
forcement of adaptive behaviors arc de- 
scribed. Results after four years show 
that severely psychotic children can 
learn complex, cooperative, social be- 
havior, academic achievement, and self 
control, and that they can be taught to 
use language. Major autistic characteris- 
tics of aloneness and preservation of 
sameness or severely aggressive and de- 
structive behavior were no longer dis- 
played ^ It is concluded that nonprofes- 
sionals (high school graduates) can be 
trained in behavioral approaches and can 
function competently as therapists for 
children in a behavior modification group 
program. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 23001 

EC 02 3001 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Aug 70 Up. 

Sleeves, Jan M. and Others 
Self-Imposed Time-Out by Autistic 
Children During an Operant Training 
Program, 

EDRS not available 

Behavior Therapy; VI N3 P371-8I Aug 
1 970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; autism; reinforce- 
ment; operant conditioning; self reward; 
rcinforcers; time-out (TO) 

Studies are mentioned which have used a 
time-out (TO) from positive reinforce- 
ment (a period of time when positive 
reinforcement is not available) as punish- 
ment, and others suggesting TO may 
have positive reinforcing properties un- 
der certain conditions. Described is a 
study to determine if autistic children 
would voluntarily impose TOs during 
operant training. Two autistic boys, Gar- 
ry and Peter, received training on a ver- 
bal and a printing task. Correct re- 
sponses were reinforced with tokens 
exchangeable for popcorn on a 5/1 ratio. 
When permitted, Garry voluntarily im- 
posed 30-sccond TOs but was attentive 
during the rest of the session. WhcnTCs 
were discontinued, his inattentiveness 
increased. Peter did not impose TOs, 
even when the token ratio was raised to 
65/1, but his inattentiveness did increase 



us the ratio increased. Results suggest 
the necessity of further studies of the 
conditions under which TOs serve as 
punishers and as rcinforcers, given their 
increasing use as punishment in behav- 
ioral applications with subnormal child- 
ren. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 23181 

EC 02 3181 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Aug 70 2 Ip. 

Sulzbachcr. Stephen I.; Costello. Janis 
M. 

A Behavioral Strategy for Language 
Training of a Child with Autistic Be- 
haviors. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders; V35 N3 P256-76 Aug 1970 
Based on Papers Presented at Conven- 
tion of American Association on Mental 
Deficiency (1967) and Annual Convention 
of American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation (44th, Denver, November 15-18. 
1968). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
autism; language instruction; case re- 
cords; speech therapy*, behavior patterns; 
teaching methods 

A case study is presented which demon- 
strates the use of operant conditioning in 
language training of a six year old child 
with grossly deviant autistic behavior. 
The majci emphasis in diagnosis and 
treatment was on the continuous mea- 
surement of changes in objectively de- 
fined target behaviors. Long range treat- 
ment goals formulated were: deceleration 
of certain undcsircd vocal and nonvocal 
'. ’haviors, acquisition of the language 
and social skills required for school suc- 
cess, and generalization of these skills 
away from the clinic. Treatment is de- 
scribed in chronological order beginning 
with 20-minute sessions, five times a 
week, in a state of mild food deprivation 
where acceptable behavior was rein- 
forced with verbal praise and candy. 
Procedures used for teaching expressive 
language, extending treatment to the 
home, treatment of school behaviors, 
and subsequent speech and language 
training are described. After three and 
one-half years, the child had reached 
grade 4 and his language was essentially 
normal. (GD) 

ABSTRACT 23319 

EC 02 33 1 9 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jul 70 • I4p. 

Sprague, Robert L. and Others 
Methylphenidate and Thioridazine: 
Learning, Reaction Time, Activity, 
and Classroom Behavior in Disturbed 
Children. 

EDRS not available 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry; 
V40 N4 P6I5-28 Jul 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; drug therapy ; 
learning processes; reaction time; hyper- 
activity; behavior change 

Twelve emotionally disturbed undera- 
chieving boys in a special education class 
served as their own controls in a three- 
factor study: drug (methylphenidate, 

thioridazine;, and placebo), dosage (low 
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and high), and number of stimuli de- 
ployed. Methylphenidatc significantly 
increased correct responding, decreased 
reaction times and hyperactivity, and 
significantly increased attention and co- 
operative behavior in the classroom. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 30021 

RC 03 0021 ED 043 147 

Publ. Date Oct 68 66p. 

Kessler. H. H. 

The Feasibility of Using a Buddy Sys- 
tem to Assimilate Handicapped Child- 
ren Back into the Regular Classroom. 
Brainerd Public Schools, Minnesota 
EDRS rnf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed; socially malad- 
justed; social adjustment; interpersonal 
competence; childhood friendship; social 
relations 

Selected normal children were paired in 
a buddy relationship with emotionally 
disturbed or socially maladjusted child- 
ren (termed emotionally handicapped) 
from a special class during a summer 
outdoor, eight-week nature study pro- 
gram. Purposes were to facilitate social 
interaction and improve the social rela- 
tionships of the emotionally handicapped 
children. Social techniques used arc de- 
scribed, as arc the devices and tech- 
niques used to evaluate the program, 
which included a social preference scale, 
structured interviews of children, par- 
ents, and stall, and an advisory board of 
research specialists. The program was 
reported effective in establishing compat- 
ible social relationships between the 
buddies and the handicapped while under 
stall supervision (but not in free play), 
and developing socially acceptable be- 
havior by the handicapped children for 
longer periods of time and the ability to 
accommodate to group activities for 
short periods of time. It was concluded 
that children aged six to nine years can- 
not accept the emotionally handicapped 
as friends but can enjoy such learning 
programs and be good models of behav- 
ior. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30043 

RC 03 0043 ED 043 168 

Publ. Date Feb 69 80p. 

Benson, F. Arthur M., Ed. 

Modifying Deviant Social Behaviors in 
Various Cla.ssron;?i Settings. Mono- 
graph No. I. 

Oregon University, Eugene. College of 

Education 

EDRS not available 

Department of Special Education, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 ($2.15). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
socially deviant behavior; behavior 
change; intervention; classroom tech- 
niques; teacher role; peer acceptance; 
parent participation; positive reinforce- 
ment; conditioned response; special 
classes 

Behavior modification procedures appro- 
priate to the classroom for altering so- 
cially deviant behaviors in young child- 



ren arc described. In the first section 
(Teachers. Peers and Parents as Agents 
of Change in the Classroom), the class- 
room is not only the focus of study but 
also the setting in which treatment, in 
the form of intervention programs, oc- 
curs. How treatment is effected by the 
teacher, the peer group, and the parents 
is illustrated. Intervention and condition- 
ing procedures, including a reinforcing 
work box placed on the student's desk, 
are discussed, and results with individual 
experimental subjects reported. The sec- 
ond section. Special Class Placement as 
a Treatment Alternative for Deviant 
Behavior in Children, describes the de- 
velopment and evaluation of a treatment 
model designed to modify hyperactive, 
disruptive classroom behavior. Special 
attention is given to the generalization of 
effects when the student Icave.s the spe- 
cial classroom for his normal one. 
Research data is reported. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30075 

EC 03 0075 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date 70 585p. 

Chess. Stella. Ed.; Thomas. Alexander. 
Ed. 

Annuul Progress in Child Psychiatry 
and Child Development 1970. 

EDRS not available 

Brunner/Mazel. Inc.. 80 East 11th Street. 
New York, New York 10003 ($15.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
child development; psychiatry; infancy; 
cognitive processes; language develop- 
ment; child rearing; disadvantaged youth; 
clinical diagnosis; classification; mentally 
handicapped; emotionally disturbed; 
mental health', Negro youth; nutrition 

A total of 37 journal articles in the fields 
of child development and child psychia- 
try are reproduced. Specific areas of the 
studies are: infancy, cognition and lan- 
guage, patterns of child rearing, malnu- 
trition and development, social change 
and personality, overview of child psy- 
chiatry, classification and diagnosis, 
mental retardation, childhood psychosis, 
clinical psychiatry, and mental health 
services. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 30161 

EC 03 0161 ED 043 179 

Publ. Date Jut 70 I9p. 

Ora, John P. 

Regional Intervention Project for Pre- 
schoolers and Parents. Final Report. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
EDRS rnf.hc 

OEG-0-9-520320-4535(6 1 9) 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; preschool pro- 
grams; parent participation; pre.,choo) 
children; parent education; regional pro- 
grams; intervention; program descrip- 
tions; program planning; Tennessee 

During the planning year, services were 
provided to 40 children and their families 
who could not be handled elsewhere. 
Children were considered high risk due 
to behavior disorders. Sendees included 
a preschool class, parent parficipation, 
placement and support services with fol- 




lowup. and supplementary services. The 
program was served by consultants and 
an advisory council in addition to the 
staff. Continuous planning included dis- 
semination of information on successes, 
analyzing problem areas, determining 
priorities, extending services, and evalu- 
ating the project. The project has been 
observed by students and other visitors, 
and a number of papers on the project 
have been presented. Stall personnel 
were involved in various inservice train- 
ing activities. The principle method of 
evaluation Was the measurement of child 
progress in behavioral terms. Future 
plans include replications, widening the 
referral base, inscrvicc training for inter- 
ested professionals, and further demon- 
stration activities. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 30254 

EC 03 0254 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Aug 70 8p. 

McPherson. Sigrid 

Communication of Intents among Bar- 
ents and Their Disturbed Adolescent 
Child. 

California University, l, os Angeles, 
Department of Psychology 
National Institute of Mental Health 
(DHEW), Bethesda. Maryland 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology; V76 
N! P98-I05 Aug 1970 
Based on One Section of the Author's 
Doctoral Dissertation. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; communication 
(thought transfer); parent child relation- 
ship; adolescents; family relationship 

Comparatively unstructured discussions 
between parents and their disturbed ado* 
Icsccnt child concerning an important 
problem were assessed by means of a 
coding system designed to measure the 
intent of each communication family 
members make to one another in the 
course of the interaction. Consistent 
differences were found between child 
behavior disturbance and parental verbal 
behavior as assessed by the intent mea- 
sure when the families were divided into 
subgroups according to the adolescents' 
manifest style of problem expression. 
The findings support the view that there 
arc consistent relationships between dif- 
ferent patterns of familial behavior and 
the symptoms of the adolescent child. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 30281 

EC 03 0281 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Sep 70 9p. 

Ziv. Avncr 

Children's Behavior Problems us 
Viewed by Teachers, Psychologists, 
and Children. 

EDRS not available 

Child Development; V4I N3 P87I-9 Sep 
1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed; behavior prob- 
lems; student attitudes; teacher attitudes; 
psychologists; childhood attitudes 

Eighty-two teachers, 165 eighth-graders, 
and 45 psychologists in Tel Aviv ranked 
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30 behavior problems by their severity 
(based on Wickman*s checklist). Unlike 
similar studies in the U.S.. the results 
showed a positive correlation between 
teachers* and psychologists* ranking, al- 
though teachers considered overt behav- 
ior problems more serious and psycholo- 
gists emphasized withdrawal problems. 
The children's rankings were more like 
the teachers* than the psychologists*. It 
is surmised that this is due to the fact 
that teachers are important factors in the 
children's socialization processes and 
there is continuous interaction between 
the students and the teachers. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30436 

EC 03 0436 ED N.A. 

Puhl. Date 70 9p. 

Nicolaou. Abraham W. 

The Relation of Self-Concept ant* 
Frustration to Aggression in Emotion- 
ally Disturbed and Normal Children 
Placed in Special and Regular Pro- 
grams'. 

Delaware University. Newark 
EDRS rnf.hc 

Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the Amcricar Educational Research 
Association (Minneapolis. Minnesota. 
March. 1970). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed: self concept; ag- 
gression; self esteem; self evaluation; 
adjustment problems; behavior; Cooper- 
Smith Self-Esteem Inventory 

To determine whether a functional rela- 
tionship exists between an individual’s 
self concept, adjustment status, and sus- 
ceptibility to frustration and aggression. 
32 emotionally disturbed and 32 normal 
boys (ages 9 and 10 years) were adminis- 
tered the Coopersmith Self-Esteem In- 
ventory. a test *ics gned to indicate a 
composite self esteem score related to 
the child's perceptions of seif, home, 
social, and school factors. After testing, 
the students were randomly assigned to a 
frustration (experimental) or non-frus- 
tration (control) treatment. Results of the 
study showed the expression of verbal 
aggression to be related to the adjust- 
ment status, while actual behavioral ex- 
pression of aggression indicated no rela- 
tionship to the status of emotionally dis- 
turbed versus normal. Results also re- 
vealed the expression of verbal aggres- 
sion to have a significant but inverse 
association with the experimental treat- 
ment conditions of frustration and non- 
frustration. There was no significant dif- 
ference in the expression of cither verbal 
or behavioral aggression for high or low 
self concept children following frustra- 
tion. and there were no significant inter- 
actions among the three original compari- 
son variables. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 30632 

EC 03 0632 ED 044 867 

PuU. Date 69 1 18p. 

Sundby. Hilchcn Sommcrschild; Krey- 
berg. Peter Christian 
Prognosis in Child Psychiatry. 

EDRS not available 

Williams and Wilkins Company. 428 East 
Preston Street. Baltimore, Maryland 



21202 ($13.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; psychiatry; psy- 
chological characteristics; followup stud- 
ies; neurotic children; psychotic children; 
handicapped children; prognosis 

To assess the Jong term prognosis of 
psychiatlic conditions in children, the 
study followed up 277 cases admitted to 
the Department of Child Psychiatry, Rik- 
shospitalet. Oslo. Presented is a descrip- 
tion of the children based on their case 
histories, data at the primary examina- 
tion. and the findings during admission. 
A social-psychiatric account of the pa- 
tients' progress and the disease outcomes 
is given. Also discussed arc the individu- 
al symptoms and groups of symptoms 
which were discovered to be relevant in 
assessing the prognosis of the various 
psychiatric conditions. Because the pa- 
tients had been thoroughly investigated 
when admitted, but had received little or 
no formal child psychiatric therapy, the 
information obtained during the study 
sheds light on the spontaneous outcomes 
of the patients* psychiatric conditions. 
Findings are presented in relation to four 
main groups of patients: neurotic, psy- 
chotic. oligophrenic, and handicapped. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 30844 

EC 03 0844 ED 044 875 

Publ. Date 70 499p. 

Shaw. Charles R.; Lucas. Alexander R. 
The Psychiatric Disorders of Child- 
hood. 

EDRS not available 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. 440 Park Ave- 
nue South. New York. New York 10016 
($11.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; psychiatry; psy- 
chological evaluation; genetics; environ- 
mental influences; child psychology; psy- 
chotherapy; medical treatment; drug 
therapy; residential care; etiology; clini- 
cal diagnosis 

A general textbook on the psychiatric 
disorders of childhood, the book is in- 
tended to be an introductory text for 
students and practitioners working with 
children (such as psychiatric and pedia- 
tric residents and psychologists, teach- 
ers, medical students). The genesis of 
mental illness is discussed in terms of 
the contributions of heredity and the 
effects of experience. The process of the 
child coming to the psychiatrist is out- 
lined (signs of trouble, sources of refer- 
ral. diagnostic process). The major por- 
tion of the text examines specific disor- 
ders: schizophrenia, psychoncurosis. 

brain damage. learning disabilities, per- 
sonality disorder, psychopathy, mental 
retardation, juvenile delinquency, physi- 
cal illness, sleep disorders, and other 
clinical syndromes. The discussion of 
treatment modes covers psychotherapy, 
residential treatment, psychopharmae- 
ologic treatment, and other measures. A 
concluding chapter focuses on child psy- 
chiatry-retrospect and prospect. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31009 

EC 03 1009 ED 046 139 



Publ. Date Aug 70 75p. 

Garfunkcl. Frank 

Development of a Setting and an Atti- 
tude: Disturbance in Head Start. 

Boston University. Massachusetts. Head 
Start Evaluation and Research Center 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

EDRS rnf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth: emotionally dis- 
turbed; environmental influences; pro- 
gram attitudes; administrator attitudes; 
bias; research design; administrator role: 
attitudes; community role; behavior pat- 
terns; preschool children; program effec- 
tiveness; clinics; Head Start 

Presented is the final report of the South 
End Project of the Boston University 
Head Start Evaluation and Research 
Center. In a Head Start community a 
setting was created to study and service 
preschool children with emotional and 
social disturbances from low income 
homes. During the 3-year project. 112 
children were seen, families interviewed, 
referrals made, special programs devel- 
oped. and follow-ups initiated. Attention 
was especially paid to the language used 
to describe disturbed behavior, the use 
of alternatives as educational-treatment 
devices to involve parents and communi- 
ty. the roics of professionals and other 
workers, and the use of behavioral varia- 
tion as a conceptual vehicle for facilitat- 
ing understanding of disturbance. 
Evidence was presented to support the 
argument that disturbance has to be stud- 
ied in particular settings (either created 
or chosen), anil that the findings will be a 
function of that setting. It is emphasized 
that, because lower income settings arc 
particularly foreign to middle class re- 
searchers. they arc very susceptible to 
bias, and that only after setting-specific 
connections have been made and under- 
stood can generalization be possible. One 
is warned to be wary of generalizing a 
problem when it is simply a manifesta- 
tion of a particular setting. (Author/KW) 

ABSTRACT 31042 

EC 03 1042 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 68 I4p. 

Epstein. Estelle P. and Oihcrs 
Chemotherapy and the Hyperkinetic 
Child. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Education; VI5I N2 P47-60 
Dec 1968 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; hyperactivity; 
drug therapy; teacher role 

To gather information concerning the uti- 
lization of drug', specifically with hyper- 
kinetic children, an investigation was 
made of the current practices utilizing 
the various' amphetamines, the most 
common drugs used, and persons dealing 
directly with such children. The concern 
of the investigation was the problem fac- 
ing a classroom teacher when confronted 
with a hyperkinetic child, and ways in 
which to promote better understanding 
of the situation. From the information 
received, assumptions were drawn and 
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recommendations for teachers were 
made, (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31108 

EC 03 1108 HD N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 382p. 

Kugelinass, I. Newton 
The Autistic Child. 

HDRS not available 

Charles C Thomas. Publisher. 301-327 
Hast Lawrence Avenue. Springfield. Illi- 
nois 62703 ($16.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; autism; behavior 
patterns; child psychology; psychological 
evaluation; evaluation methods; neurol- 
ogical defects; evaluation criteria; behav- 
ior theories; therapy; idiot savants 

The text examines childhood autism with 
the stated purpose of integrating the 
newer knowledge of childhood atfism as 
complete social aphasia with marked 
CNS disorganization. The physical, men- 
tal. and emotional behavior of the autis- 
tic child is described. Assessment of the 
autistic child is discussed in terms of 
physical, emotional, behavioral, mental, 
and language assessment. The assess- 
ment discussion also covers autist diag- 
nosis, autist syndromes, and autist dif- 
ferential diagnosis, stating the criteria of 
various disturbances. The phenomenolo- 
gy of childhood autism is covered in de- 
tail. The analysis of pseudogenius in au- 
tistic children (idiot-savants) includes 
interpretation of some representative 
cases. Neurophysiologic, psychogenic, 
and biochemical theories as explanations 
of the mechanism of autism arc ex- 
plored. The discussion of clinical man- 
agement summarizes home, nursery, 
school, hospital, and preventive tncrapy, 
and the prognostic spectrum. (K.W) 

ABSTRACT 31261 

EC 03 1261 ED 042 210 

Publ. Date Jun 70 76p. 

Sinnett, E. Robert; Sachson, Angela D. 

A Rehabilitation Living Unit in a Uni- 
versity Dormitory Setting. Final Re- 
port. 

Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(DHEW). Washington, D. C,, Research 
and Demonstration Grants 
EDRS ni f. he 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; college students; 
rehabilitation programs; rehabilitation 
centers; dormitories; therapeutic environ- 
ment 

A rehabilitation living unit, founded on 
the halfway house and therapeutic com- 
munity models, was established in a uni- 
versity residence hall to provide a re- 
source for emotionally disturbed students 
who might otherwise require hospitaliza- 
tion or have to leave school. An initial 
baseline study indicated that a large 
number of scholastically able students 
dropped out of school each year because 
of emotional problems. Over a period of 
seven semesters 52 male and female 
clients were treated in a living unit on 
two corridors of a large university dormi- 
tory. Results indicated that severely 



emotionally disturbed students can be 
provided satisfactory care in a rehabilita- 
tion living unit in a regular university 
dormitory without remarkable stigma or 
high risk to themselves or others. 
Outcome measures for clients showed a 
decreased dropout rate, symptomatic 
improvement, and more favorable pres- 
entation of self to others as well as indi- 
cations of increased personal comfort. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 31274 

EC 03 1274 ED 046 185 

Publ. Date Jan 71 30p. 

Bijou. Sidney W. 

The Technology of Teaching Young 
Handicapped Children. 

Illinois University. Champaign 
EDRS mf.hc 

Paper Presented at the First Symposium 
on Behavior Modification (Xalapa. Mexi- 
co. January. 1971). 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; behavior change; 
early childhood; teaching methods; so- 
cially maladjusted: technology: indivi- 
dualized instruction; research proposals 

To fabricate a technology for teaching 
young school children with serious be- 
havior problems, classroom materials, 
curriculum format, and teaching proce- 
dures were developed, and problems that 
evolve from the technology investigated. 
Two classrooms were architecturally de- 
signed to provide the basic needs of a 
special classroom a; d to facilitate ob- 
servation of the children and data collec- 
tion. The basis of the technology was 
individualized instruction. Research stud- 
ies derived from the experiment were 
cited and implications of a technology of 
special teaching explored. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31301 

EC 03 1301 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 70 8p. 

Frith, Uta 

Studies in Pattern Detection in Normal 
and Autistic Children: I, Immediate 
Recall of Auditory Sequences. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology; V76 
N3 P413-20 Dee 1970 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; autism; sequential 
learning; auditory perception; recall (psy- 
chological) 

As part of a series of studies in pattern 
detection in normal and autistic children, 
immediate recall of auditory sequences 
was tested. Normal, autistic, and subnor- 
mal children reproduced from memory 
binary sequences of the type spoon 
horse spoon horse horse spoon. Autistic 
children achieved good recall in the less 
redundant sequences, but were felt to be 
relatively impaired in recalling highly 
redundant sequences. However, this ap- 
plied only to autistic children with a low 
memory capacity, while those with a 
high memory capacity achieved the same 
level of recall as normal children. The 
detailed analysis of errors indicated dif- 
ferences between autistic children and 
the control groups. Even in otherwise 



incorrectly recalled patterns, normal and 
subnormal children preserved the domi- 
nant rule of the presented pattern. This 
was not found in autistic children, who 
instead showed a marked response bias. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 31598 

EC 03 1598 ED 047 456 

Publ. Date 69 57p. 

Doernberg, Nanette and Others 
A Home Training Program for Young 
Mentally III Children. 

League School for Seriously Disturbed 
Children. Brooklyn. New York 
National Institute of Mental Health 
(DHEW). Bethesda. Maryland 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; early childhood; 
parent education; parent child relation- 
ship; longitudinal studies; family (sociol- 
ogical unit); parent role; program de- 
scriptions; intervention 

To develop a meaningful intervention for 
waiting list families and their preschool 
emotionally disturbed children, a home 
training program for the parent and child 
was initiated. The focus of the program 
was on productive cooperation between 
parents and professionals. During a peri- 
od of 2 years, 45 families completed the 
program. The program consisted of indi- 
vidual instruction with a parent, and par- 
ent and professional group meetings on a 
regular basis. The researchers felt the 
program of direct approach to parents 
olfcrcd an cifcctivc, realistic approach to 
the very young emotionally disturbed 
child to whom traditional therapies were 
often unavailable. It was concluded that 
the approach improved the mental health 
of the family by strengthening the par- 
ents' self concept and enabling them to 
use themselves more productively as 
family members. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31710 

EC 03 1710 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 71 5p. 

Bullock, Lyndal M.; Whelan, Richard J. 
Competencies Needed by Teachers of 
the Emotionally Disturbed and Social- 
ly Maladjusted: A Comparison. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children: V37 N7 P485-9 
Mar 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; teacher character- 
istics; teacher attitudes; socially malad- 
justed; self evaluation; teacher evalua- 
tion 

Forty-seven teachers of emotionally dis- 
turbed children in a midwestern state 
completed an 88-item checklist. Teach- 
ers* Evaluation of Competencies, which 
was originally used in a study conducted 
by Mackic, Kvaraccus, and Williams. A 
comparison was made between the 
Mackic study and the present study re- 
garding proficiencies and competencies 
valued by teachers. Four hypotheses and 
several corollaries were investigated and 
evaluated. Significant differences were 
found in all eases. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 31712 

EC 03 1712 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 71 7p. 

Nelson. C. Michael 

Techniques for Screening Conduct 
Disturbed Children. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N7 P501-7 
Mar 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
behavior problems; student behavior; 
socially deviant behavior; behavior rating 
scales; emotionally disturbed; classroom 
observation techniques; identification 

A direct observation technique was used 
to investigate differences between child- 
ren classified as conduct disturbed or 
normal on the basis of ratings given by 
their regular classroom teachers. It was 
found that subjects rated as conduct dis- 
turbed engaged in significantly more de- 
viant behavior and significantly less task 
oriented behavior than subjects rated as 
normal on a 10-item rating scale. The 
simultaneous comparison of the overt 
behavior of children differentially rated 
by their teacher not only serves as a 
check on the validity of the teacher's 
judgment, but also provides a technique 
for observing the conduct problem child 
in relation to normative classroom be- 
havior, as perceived by his teacher. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 31734 

EC 03 1734 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 I42p. 

Hermelin, B.; O’Connor, N. 
Psychological Experiments with Autis- 
tic Children. 

EDRS not available 

Pergamon Press, Inc., Maxwell House, 
Fairview Park, Elmsford, New York 
10523 ($8.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; autism; experi- 
mental psychology; psychological evalua- 
tion; perception; cognitive ability; behav- 
ior theories; language handicaps; stimu- 
lus behavior 

Dealing with experimental research with 
autistic children, the book describes psy- 
chological experiments with such child- 
ren designed to explore their abilities and 
deficits in a number of perceptual and 
cognitive tasks. Findings from clinical 
and social psychiatry and the previous 
few studies carried out by experimental 
psychologists on autism arc summarized. 
Described in detail arc a series of psy- 
chological experiments with autistic 
children using both normal and mentally 
retarded controls, so that behavior distin- 
guishing autistic children from retardates 
may be attributed to autism or childhood 
psychosis and not just low intelligence. 
Reported arc experiments related to vis- 
ual discrimination, sensory dominance, 
sensory integration, language, linguistic 
coding, seriation, recall, responses to 
internal and external stimuli, attention 
and adaptation, and responses to people. 
The concluding discussion analyzes the 
association between autism and retarda- 
tion, evaluates theories and hypotheses 
about autism in the light of these experi- 
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mental findings, delineates the typical 
autistic child from an experimental point 
of view, and points to cognitive and per- 
ceptual impairments of autistic children 
rather than any particular withdrawal 
from people. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31840 

EG 03 1840 ED N.A. 

Pabl. Date Apr 71 2p. 

Harth, Robert; Glavin, John P. 
Clearinghouse: Validity of Teacher 
Rating as a Subtest for Screening 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N8 P605-6 
Apr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; screening tests; 
teacher role: student adjustment; identifi- 
cation 

The study was conducted to determine 
whether teacher judgments about person- 
ality adjustment could be used with va- 
lidity to screen for emotionally disturbed 
children, and to investigate the relation- 
ship between teacher and peer judg- 
ments. Subjects were 786 fifth through 
eighth graders, on whom teachers com- 
pleted rating sheets noting their five best 
adjusted (BA) and five poorest adjusted 
(PA) students. Pupils completed a socio- 
gram form indicating three most liked 
and three least liked classmates, and the 
California Test of Personality (CTP) was 
administered to them. From children not 
selected as BA or PA, an equal number 
were randomly selected and called aver- 
age adjusted (AA). It was found that the 
BA group had a significantly higher mean 
CTP score (119.50) than both the AA 
(105.22) and PA (92.65) groups. The BA 
group had significantly more sociomctric 
choices than the other two groups, and 
the AA had more choices than the PA 
group. It was concluded that, when the 
criterion is CTP scores, teacher rating is 
a valid screening technique for emotion- 
ally disturbed students. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31926 

EC 03 1926 ED 048 689 

Publ. Date 69 !!5p. 

Kestenbaum, Clarice and Others 
Evaluation of a Therapeutic Nursery 
Group, 

Hudson Guild Counseling Service, New 
York, New York 

New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, Albany 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; preschool educa- 
tion; educational therapy; evaluation; 
nursery schools; program descriptions; 
evaluation methods 

A therapeutic nursery group set up to 
provide emotionally and behaviorally dis- 
turbed preschool children with a group 
play therapy experience was evaluated. 
The first portion of the report is devoted 
to the project itself, involving four 
groups of 20 children each, while part 
two involves the evaluation. Out of the 
pool of 80 children, 20 participants were 
identified for the sample. The evaluation 
rested primarily on the implementation 



of a structured schema, an adaptation of 
the Symptom Checklist, and availability 
of clinical ease records maintained by 
the consulting psychiatrist and the teach- 
ers. Data was noted to suggest that the 
children learned to cope better, to inter- 
act more appropriately with their envi- 
ronment. and to function >t a higher 
cognitive level than previously had been 
the ease. The therapeutic nursery group 
approach was felt to be particularly 
effective for those children whose emo- 
tional problems were not severe enough 
to preclude their involvement in a day 
care center, yet whose problems were 
such that maximum growth and develop- 
ment was likely to occur only if special- 
ized thcrancutic attention was made 
available. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31933 

EC 03 1933 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 8p. 

Rutter, Michael; Bartak. Lawrence 
Causes of Infantile Autism: Some Con- 
siderations from Recent Research, 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Autism and Childhood Schizo- 
phrenia; VI N I P20-32 Jan-Mar 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; autism; etiology; 
research reviews (publications); literature 
reviews 

Experimental, clinical, and longitudinal 
studies of infantile autism are reviewed 
and the evidence with respect to differ- 
ent views on the causation of the condi- 
tion is considered. Several independent 
investigations have shown the presence 
of a severe, extensive defect in language 
comprehension, in control functions as- 
sociated with language, and with the 
processing of symbolic or sequenced in- 
foimation. Circumstantial evidence sug- 
gests that this cognitive defect consti- 
tutes the primary handicap in autism, the 
social and behavioral abnormalities aris- 
ing as secondary consequences. It re- 
mains uncertain whether the cognitive/ 
language defect is a sufficient cause for 
autism or whether some interaction with 
particular personality attributes or family 
environment is necessary. The basic 
cause of the cognitive defect is un- 
known, although the high rate of fits in 
intellectually retarded autistic children 
suggests the presence of some kind of 
organic brain disorder. Among the intelli- 
gent autistic children, there is less evid- 
ence for structural brain pathology; it 
remains possible that in some cases au- 
tism may arise on the basis of some 
maturational disorder or genetically de- 
termined condition. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31939 

EC 03 1939 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 I6p, 

Schopler, Eric; Rcichler, Robert J. 
Parents as Cotherapists in the Treat- 
ment of Psychotic Children. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Autism and Childhood Schizo- 
phrenia; VI N I P87-I02 Jan-Mar 1971 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; psychotic child- 
ren; parent role; psychotherapy; autism; 
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A treatment program for psychotic and 
autistie children in which parents are 
helped to function as primary develop- 
mental agents is described and evaluated. 
Research and clinical experience is re- 
viewed suggesting that parents react to 
their child's developmental disorder, 
rather than cause the disability. 
Demonstrations to parents observing 
through a one-way screen have been 
focused on corrective approaches to re- 
latcdness, competence motivation, cogni- 
tive. and perceptual motor functions. 
Parental participation has also included 
program sessions and research activities 
at home. The latter corroborated clinical 
observations that autistie children re- 
sponded best to high external structures 
for acquiring new patterns and to relative 
freedom to practice those which have 
been mastered. Initial outcome trends 
arc presented, indicating that parents 
have been developing clfcctivc skills as 
cotherapists. Objective recognition of 
their children’s disabilities has helped to 
improve family equilibrium. Substantial 
improvements in participating children 
have been noted. Optimal or normal lev- 
els of development arc prognosticated, 
depending on IQ. consistency of appro- 
priate education, and degree of impair- 
ment. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31993 

EX 03 1 993 ED 048 717 

Publ. Date 71 529p. 

Hcllmuth, Jerome, Ed. 

Exceptional Infant: Studies in Abnor- 
malities. 

FDRS not available 

Brunner/Mazcl, Inc., 80 East 11th Street, 
New York. New York 10003 ($15.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
infancy: psychopathology: child develop- 
ment; anomalies; prenatal influences; 
infant behavior: neurology; medical eval- 
uation: motor development; mother atti- 
tudes: learning theories; premature in- 
f- : 

Designed as a complement to Volume 1 
<*n the normal infant (available as EC 003 
414). the text examines the following 
areas: neurological examination of the 
newborn, ncurobehavioral organization 
of the newborn, neuropsychology exami- 
nations in young children, learning of 
motor skills on the basis of self-ind need 
movements, factors in vulnerability from 
infancy to later age levels, smiling and 
stranger reaction in blind infants, and the 
Maternal Personality Inventory. Topics 
are presented on prenatal and perinatal 
factors which influence learning, individ- 
ual differences in the measurement of 
early cognitive growth, the genesis and 
pathogenesis of speech and language, the 
auditory environment in relation to lan- 
guage, a theoretical and research base 
for a program of early stimulation care 
and training of premature infants, and 
changes over time in the incidence and 
prevalence of mental retardation. 
Behavior disorders and psychopathology 
arc explored through studies on minor 
physical anomalies and hyperactivity, 
brain pathology and antisocial disorders, 
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a comparison of infant-mother interac- 
tion in infants with typical and atypical 
behavior, influence of perinatal drugs on 
neonate behavior, maternal perceptions 
of the first born, environmental factors, 
theories of schizophrenia, and abnormal 
social behavior in young monkeys. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 32044 

EC 03 2044 ED 049 567 

Publ. Date 70 I58p. 

Bosch. Gerhard 
Infantile Autism. 

EDRS not available 

Springer-Verlag, 175 5th Avenue, New 
York, New York 10010 ($10.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; autism; language 
development; psycholinguistics; commu- 
nication (thought transfer); psychological 
characteristics: language research; case 
studies 

A clinical and phenomenological-anthro- 
pological investigation taking language as 
the guide, the study of infantile autism 
concentrates upon an analysis of the 
idiosyncratic language of autistic children 
and of what is revealed by the way they 
use it. Following the presentation of very 
detailed case histories of five of the au- 
tistic children studied by the author, 
some of the important psychopatholog- 
ieal and anthropological works on autism 
in adults are reviewed, and the pheno- 
menological-anthropological precondi- 
tions and method of investigation arc 
discussed as a framework for the ar- 
rangement of results which follow. After 
a short description of the pre-lingua! au- 
tistic child, the analysis of the language 
and world of autistic children is present- 
ed. constituting the major portion of the 
book. Occasionally comparative sketches 
of normal infantile development precede 
the investigations of the abnormal devcl- 
opment of autistic children. 
Complementing the analysis of infantile 
autism from a phenomenological and ex- 
istential point of view is a clinical appen- 
dix discussing the concept and nature of 
infantile autism, symptomatology, differ- 
ences between the Asperger and Kanncr 
syndromes, etiology (genetic, cerebral- 
organic. and psychogcnctic factors and 
the question of basic disturbance), prog- 
nosis and development of the condition, 
and therapy. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32094 

EC 03 2094 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 71 7p. 

Wolff, Wirt M.; Morris, Larry A. 
Intellectual and Personality Charac- 
teristics of Parents of Autistic Child- 
ren. 

University of Texas, Dallas, School of 
Medicine 

Public Health Service (DHEW), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology; V77 
N2 PI 55-6 1 Apr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed: autism; parents; 
intelligence level; personality; family 
characteristics; parent influence 




Five sets of parents with autistic child- 
ren, and two with schizophrenic off- 
spring. provided demographic, intellig- 
ence. and personality data on their fami- 
lies. Results suggested that Rimland’s 
retrospective checklist was useful in dis- 
tinguishing between autistie and schizo- 
phrenic disorders. Demographic and IQ 
findings were not supportive of conjec- 
tures about parents' remarkable intellig- 
ence and achievement levels. Parental 
MMPI and A-B therapist measures 
seemed contradictory to related psycho- 
genic hypotheses about severe childhood 
disturbances. Results were contrary both 
to positions depicting parents of autistic 
children as exceedingly brilliant people 
and as lacking in emotional warmth. 
(APA/KW) 

ABSTRACT 32103 

EC 03 2103 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 71 lOp. 

Alkire, Armand A. and Others 
Social Influence and Counterinfluence 
Within Families of Four Types of Dis- 
turbed Adolescents. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology; V77 
N I P32-41 Feb 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; social influences; 
parent child relationship; adolescents; 
parent influence 

A procedure is described in which social 
influence messages were elicited from 
parents and their disturbed adolescents. 
These messages were used subsequently 
in a simulated interaction task. 
Application of a social influence coding 
system to the influence statements, ex- 
pectations of others' responses, and ac- 
tual responses and shifts in responses 
following awareness of expectations dif- 
ferentiated families of four types of dis- 
turbed adolescents. Two parameters of 
parental behavior were found to be of 
significance in dilfcrcntiating among the 
adolescent problem groups, the overtness 
of influence usage and maternal-paternal 
differences in power assertion. (APA) 

ABSTRACT 32152 

EC 03 2152 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date May 71 lip. 

Rosenthal, David 

A Program of Research on Heredity in 
Schizophrenia. 

EDRS not available 

Behavioral Science; V16 N3 P19I-201 
May 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; schizophrenia; 
heredity; research design; research meth- 
odology; research projects; etiology; 
child rearing 

The paper discusses research design and 
methodology in the investigation of the 
role of heredity in the etiology of behav- 
ioral disorders, specifically schizophren- 
ia. The research mentioned and the mod- 
els explained take advantage of naturally 
occurring adoptions to separate genetic 
and environmental variables. Type of 
rearing, particularly rearing by or with a 
schizophrenic relative, was the environ- 
mental variable focused upon. Attention 
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is given to research design in the various 
studies described, rather than to details 
of research findings, although some find- 
ings presented strongly indicate an im- 
portant role for heredity in the etiology 
of schizophrenia. One study presents a 
design specifically intended to discover 
heredity-environment interactions. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32154 

EC 03 2154 RDN.A. 

Puhi. Date Apr 71 4p. 

Kiop. H. and Others 

Modification of the Self-Concept of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children by 
Covert Reinforcement. 

EDRS not available 

behavior Therapy: V2 N2 P20I-4 Apr 
1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; self concept; posi- 
tive reinforcement: behavior change 

The experiment was designed to assess 
the effects of overt and covert reinforce- 
ment on children's self-concept. Thirty- 
six children diagnosed as having various 
behavior disorders were given items 
from the Tennessee Department of Men- 
tal Health Self-Concept Scale. Following 
an initial administration of the items, the 
children were assigned to one of three 
conditions for a second administration. 
One group was given covert reinforce- 
ment following responses associated with 
a positive self-concept. Overt reinforce- 
ment was contingent upon positive re- 
sponses for a second group. A control 
group received no reinforcement follow- 
ing its responses. A third administration 
of the items followed so that changes 
from the base line could be evaluated. 
The results showed that the covert rein- 
forcement group was the only group that 
changed significantly from the first to the 
third test. A 2-wcck follow-up revealed 
that these changes were maintained 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 32156 

EC 03 2156 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 71 7p. 

Mathis. Harold I. 

Training a Disturbed Boy Using the 
Mother as Therapist: A Case Study. 
EDRS not available 

behavior Therapy: V2 N2 P233-9 Apr 
1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; behavior change; 
parent role; academic achievement; case 
studies 

Structured tasks, games, and operant 
methods were used to teach reading, 
communication skills, arithmetic opera- 
tions. and motor coordination to an 8- 
ycar-old illiterate boy with limited verbal 
facility. Treatment was conducted by the 
boy's mother in and around the home 
environment. The boy currently reads at 
his appropriate grade level, speaks rele- 
vantly most of the time, and is making 
daily progress in all pertinent areas of 
scholastic and social endeavor. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 32167 

EC 03 2167 ED 050 499 

Publ. Date 71 422p. 



browning. Robert M.: Stover. Donald O. 
Behavior Modification in Child Treat- 
ment: An Experimental and Clinical 
Approach. 

EDRS not available 

Aldinc Publishing Company. 529 South 
Wabash Avenue. Chicago. Illinnis 60605. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; behavior change; 
research methodology; residential pro- 
grams; research design; Wisconsin Child- 
ren's Treatment Center 

The discussion of applied research in the 
field of behavior modification as used in 
child treatment is based on the carefully 
controlled research design of the Child- 
ren's Treatment Center in Madison. Wis- 
consin. The Center provides a total treat- 
ment program for emotionally disturbed 
children and their families while serving 
research needs and interests. The book 
features the presentation of a scientific 
attitude and technical methods for arriv- 
ing at a meaningful system of applied 
research into child and family behavioral 
disturbances. The experimental-clinical 
method, synthesizing scientific and clini- 
cal approaches to behavior, is defined. 
How this methodology brings scientific 
rigor to the clinical setting is illustrated 
in discussions of measurement of behav- 
ior variables, specification of treatment 
procedures, and same-subject experimen- 
tal designs. Described in detail arc the 
Center's behavior modification programs. 
The basic intent of the studies is stated 
to be the development and demonstration 
of experimental-clinical procedures. Five 
extensive case studies, composing nearly 
half of the book, are included to give a 
day-by-day account of experimental- 
clinical procedures and to illustrate the 
vr.r.ies of constant monitoring of treat- 
ment effects and of providing total milieu 
planning. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32208 

EC 03 2208 ED 049 589 

Publ. Date 70 I3p. 

Mattson. Robert H. and Others 
Assessment and Treatment of Deviant 
Behavior in Children— Section One: 
Introduction and Project Overview. 
Final Report. 

Oregon University. Eugene 
bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-4-6-061 308-057 1 
BR-6-1308 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; socially deviant 
behavior; behavior change; behavior 
problems; class management: research 
design; research projects 

The procedures and results contained in 
the report define a program of research 
designed to investigate methods of as- 
sessing and modifying deviant behavior 
within the educational setting. The report 
has been divided into six sections with 
section one providing an introduction 
and project overview. The basic and in- 
terim proposal project committments are 
stated and some of the methodological 
issues and questions generated during the 



research such as the teacher variable arc 
briefly discussed. An overview and sta- 
tus of the project is provided by review- 
ing the content of the other five sections 
of the report. Section two (EC 032 209) 
deals with assessment; section three (EC 
032 210) discusses treatment; section 
four (EC 032 211) covers generalization 
and maintenance; section five (EC 032 
2 1 2) analyzes teacher behavior; and sec- 
tion six (EC 032 213) details the single 
subject experiments. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32209 

EC 03 2209 ED 049 590 

Publ. Date 67 73 p . 

Walker. Hill M. 

Assessment and Treatment of Deviant 
Behavior in Children— Section Two: 
Construction and Validation of a 
Three Stage Model for Identifying and 
Assessing Deviant Behavior in Child- 
ren. Final Report. 

Oregon University. Eugene 
bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-4-6-061 308-057 1 
UR-6- 1 308 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; socially deviant 
behavior; behavior rating scales; identifi- 
cation; behavior change; check lists; 
screening; diagnostic tests; research 
methodology; test reliability; test validi- 
ty; test construction; models 

The document, part two of a six part 
project report, discusses the construction 
and validation of a three stage model for 
assessing deviant behavior in children. 
The model was developed to meet the 
project's measurement, identification and 
diagnostic goals. Stage one consists of a 
50 item behavior checklist which was 
used as an initial screening device. The 
scale is normed on elementary grade sub- 
jects; and item reliability and validity es- 
timations are completed on the scale. 
Stage two consists of a 62 item behavior 
rating scale which is divided evenly be- 
tween items to measure acting out be- 
havior and items measuring withdrawn 
behavior. A behavioral observation form 
was developed for the purpose of mca-* 
sirring task oriented behavior. The form 
allows simultaneous observation of 13 
behaviors, and contains codes for class- 
room setting, the social consequences of 
child behavior, and the social agent 
supplying the consequence. Identification 
data were collected in stage one and 
more specific data were collected in 
stages two and three for diagnostic and 
treatment prescription purposes. Further 
details on the project arc contained in 
section one (EC 032 208) overview; sec- 
tion three (EC 032 210) treatment; sec- 
tion four (EC 032 211) generalization and 
maintenance: section five (EC 032 212) 
teacher behavior; and section six (EC 
032 213) single subject experiments. (CD) 
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Assessment and Treatment of Deviant 
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Behavior in Childrcn-Scction Three: 
Construction and Evaluation of a 
Treatment Model for Modifying De- 
viant Behavior in Children. Final Re- 
port. 

Oregon University, Eugene 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
OF.G-4-6-06 1 308-0571 
BR-6-1308 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; behavior change; 
reinforcement; research methodology; 
socially deviant behavior: social influ- 
ences; longitudinal study 

The report is the third in a six part re- 
search report. The construction and eval- 
uation of a treatment model using short 
term placement in a token economy to 
modify deviant behavior is described. 
Between 1968 and 1970 the treatment 
model was replicated on a total of 44 
subjects ranging in age from 8 to 12 
years. Eight groups of six subjects each 
were rotated through the experimental 
classroom for a 2 month period of treat- 
ment. Three components of the treat- 
ment model-token reinforcement, social 
reinforcement, and aversive controls, 
were evaluated in terms of their efficien- 
cy in accounting for behavior change. 
Results were felt to indicate that social 
reinforcement had the greatest control 
ever the subjects’ behavior. Application 
of the treatment model over a 2 year pe- 
riod was felt to produce measurable 
changes in classroom behavior and in 
measured achievement in math and read- 
ing. Other aspects of the project arc in- 
cluded in section one (EC 032 208) (EC 
032 211) generalization and maintenance; 
section five (EC 032 212) teacher behav- 
ior; and section six (EC 032 213) single 
subject experiments. (CD) 
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Walker. Hill M.: Buckley, Nancy K. 
Assessment and Treatment of Deviant 
Behavior in Children-Section Four: 
Evaluation of Three Experimental and 
One Control Strategy in Facilitating 
Generalization and Maintenance of 
Treatment Effects Following Two 
Months of Treatment in a Token Econ- 
omy. Final Report. 

Oregon University. Eugene 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-4-6-06 1308-057 1 
BR-6-1308 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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The document is section four of a six 
part report on the assessment and treat- 
ment of deviant behavior in children. 
The effects of three experimental strate- 
gics were investigated to facilitate gener- 
alization of treatment effects following 2 



months in a token economy classroom. 
Forty-four subjects were assigned to one 
of three experimental strategies, peer 
group reprograming, equation of external 
stimulus conditions, and teacher training 
in behavior management techniques, 
which were implemented in the regular 
classroom for a 2 month period. The 
amount of deviant behavior produced by 
the subjects was the dependent variable. 
The average for all 44 subjects was felt 
to show behavior maintenance effects 
from treatment during followup. The 
token economy was considered to have a 
powerful treatment effect. Other aspects 
of the project arc found in section one 
(EC 032 208) overview; section two (EC 
032 209) assessment; section three (EC 
032 210) treatment: section five (EC 032 
212) teacher behavior; and section six 
(EC 032 213) single subject experiments. 
(CD) 
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Walker, Hill M.; Buckley, Nancy K. 
Assessment and Treatment of Deviant 
Behavior in Childrcn-Scction Five: 
Investigation of Some Functional Rela- 
tionships Between Teacher Conscquat- 
ing Behavior and Pupil Performance. 
Final Report. 

Oregon University. Eugene 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington. D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-4-6-06 1 308-057 1 
BR-6-1308 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; behavior change; 
teacher attitudes: reinforcement; socially 
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The document is the fifth in a six part 
research report on the assessment and 
treatment of deviant behavior in child- 
ren. In attempting to reprogram a social 
environment so as to maintain behaviors 
modified in an experimental setting, re- 
searchers felt that it was essential that 
the reprograming take into account the 
teacher’s role as a controlling agent in 
the regular classroom. Two studies were 
designed, one to investigate classroom 
control as a function of teacher dis- 
pensed social reinforccis, and the other 
to collect data on the relationships be- 
tween the teacher’s consequation efforts 
and production of appropriate and inap- 
propriate behavior and to measure the 
changes in the teacher’s consequating 
behavior. In the latter experiment, the 
results from the behavioral observations 
of 44 subjects were felt to indicate that 
the deviant child got more than twice his 
share of attention and that 40% was due 
to inappropriate behavior. The first stud- 
y. conducted over a period of II weeks 
in a fifth grade setting, was noted as. indi- 
cating a high probability of teacher atten- 
tion to inappropriate behavior (77% of 
teacher’s attention). Systematic manipu- 
lation of the amount of teacher attention 
produced changes in rates of behavior 
for non-deviant subjects, making the 
deviant and non-deviant subjects more 
similar in behavior. (CD) 
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The studies in section six (of a six part 
report on the assessment and treatment 
of deviant behavior in children) investi- 
gated questions generated by the applica- 
tion of the treatment model in the experi- 
mental class setting (EC 032 210). The 
first experiment, on attending behavior, 
was designed to measure the conditiona- 
bility of attending behavior using a 
changing schedule of requirements for 
reinforcement. Manipulation of the rein- 
forcing contingencies were felt to pro- 
duce measurable changes in the propor- 
tion of attending behavior. The experi- 
ment on effects of reinforcement, feed- 
back, and punishment on academic re- 
sponse rate was designed to provide data 
on optimum combinations of consequa- 
tion variables for improving academic 
performance. Results were felt to indi- 
cate that positive reinforcement and 
feedback were effective in accelerating 
rate correct and decelerating error rate. 
Punishment of specific error responses 
were noted as proving effective. The 
experiment on increasing cooperative 
social interactions with group reinforce- 
ment procedures was investigated using 
six subjects with deviant behavior in a 
playground situation. The data was felt 
to suggest that social interactions could 
be altered through positive reinforce- 
ment. (CD) 
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The relationship between current dis- 
turbed behavior patterns and histories of 
pregnancy and birth complications 
(PBCs) were studied in 61 children (mean 
age 8.6 years) under treatment for behav- 
ioral or pyschiatric disturbance. The hos- 
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pita! birth and neonatal records of the 
subjects were blindly evaluated, with 
independent intcrobscrvcr agreement 
consistently at 95%. Behavior ratings by 
treatment center workers were factor 
analyzed, yielding three factors called 
Psychotic Withdrawal. Acting-out-Ag- 
gression and Organic Signs. No signifi- 
cant relationships were found between 
type of current behavior patterns and 
PBC histories. Premature subjects were 
highly similar to nonpremature subjects 
in behavioral characteristics. These re- 
sults were interpreted primarily as sup- 
porting a hypothesis of nonspecific ef- 
fects or a range of effects of PBCs with- 
in psychological disturbance during child- 
hood. Postbirth, familial factors might be 
implicated for acting-out -aggressive 
children, since Acting-out-Aggression 
was the outstanding characteristic cf 
children born to unmarried rather than 
married mothers. (Author) 
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Prenatal and Perinatal Complications 
in Childhood Schizophrenics and 
Their Siblings. 
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In order to evaluate the role of reproduc- 
tive complications in the etiology of 
childhood schizophrenia. 33 childhood 
schizophrenics were analyzed with re- 
gard to their prenatal and perinatal com- 
plications. Controls were their 83 sib- 
lings. who represented the best controls 
of environmental and hereditary varia- 
bles. Information was obtained from pa- 
tients' ease records, hospital birth re- 
cords. and birth certificate records. The 
schizophrenics did not differ significantly 
from their siblings in birth weight and. 
while they had a higher rate of prenatal 
complications, the difference was not 
significant. However, the schizophrenics 
did have a significantly higher rate of 
perinatal complications (p less than .01). 
It is concluded that, while brain damage 
alone resulting from birth complications 
may not explain the unique symptoms of 
childhood schizophrenia in families al- 
ready predisposed genetically for the 
development of this disorder, the addi- 
tion of birth complications, especially 
perinatal factors, may be enough to tip 
the balance and precipitate the disease. 
(Author/KW) 
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The survey examined the current status 
of special education programing for emo- 
tionally disturbed children as required, 
permitted, and/or prohibited by laws or 
regulations in each state, and as seen by 
the state directors of special education or 
their specialists in this area. These offi- 
cials in each state completed question- 
naires concerned with such parameters 
as definitions and terminology, preval- 
ence. services available, caseload and 
class size, diagnosis and placement, ad- 
ministrative organization, and success of 
programs based on numbers of children 
returned to regular classes. Following a 
review of related research since I960, 
the data, tabulated by region as well as 
for the entire country, arc presented. 
Findings reveal that six different terms 
arc used to classify emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Prevalence estimates 
varied from .05% to 15%; most states 
used an estimate of 2% for educational 
planning. Most often mentioned educa- 
tional procedures were special classes, 
resource rooms, and home bound instruc- 
tion. in that order. Model class size was 
10 students, with the age range in the 
special class often limited to 3-5 years. 
Standards for case loads varied consider- 
ably. Estimates of children returned to 
regular classes ranged from 5% to over 
90%. The key issue appeared to be that 
of definition. (KW) 
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Presented are the proceedings of the In- 
diana University Colloquium on Infantile 
Autism covering widely diversified clini- 
cal and laboratory investigations. The 
papers in Part 1 arc devoted to the de- 
scription and classification of infantile 
autism, and present three empirical ap- 
proaches to the problem of classification. 
Part 2, dealing with developmental and 
therapeutic aspects, covers the develop- 
ment of a behavioral treatment program 
for psychotic children, a psychoanalytic 
view of infantile autism and its treat- 
ment. the differential effects of behavior 
modification in four mute autistic boys, 
and a discussion of treatment ap- 
proaches. Part 3 focuses upon biological 
aspects and includes reports of psycho- 
biological and neurophysiological re- 
search. The final section contains an 
analysis of progress in research into in- 
fantile autism. Included are the re- 



sponses of formal discussants and of 
other participants to each group of pap- 
ers. (KW) 
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Teachers at three grade levels (3. 6. 9) 
designated some children as consistently 
displaying socially approved behavior (N 
equals 982) and others as consistently 
displaying aggressive-disruptive behavior 
in the classroom (N equals 568). Five 
years later, the following data were col- 
lected: English, science, mathematics, 

and social studies grades; rank in gradu- 
ating class for original ninth graders; and 
STEP scores, covariance were conducted 
with behavior, grade, sex. and home lo- 
cation as independent variables and IQ 
as the co variate. Aggressive-disruptive 
children were found to achieve at signifi- 
cantly lower levels after 5 years than 
their socially approved peers. Implica- 
tions of these findings for counselors and 
teachers arc discussed. (Author) 
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The destinies of the II children first re- 
ported in 1943 as suffering from autistic 
disturbances of affective contact arc 
brought up to date. Their life histories 
arc summarized succinctly in terms of 
developmental data, family constella- 
tions, clinical observations in the course 
of the years, the varieties of professional 
planning, and present status. Attention is 
called to the subsequent scientific studies 
of early infantile autism with ever-in- 
creasing facilities for research in nosolo- 
gy. biochemical and general systemic 
implication, and therapeutic ameliora- 
tion, The need for continued follow-up 
studies of autistic children is empha- 
sized. (Author) 
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i : ive diagnostic systems designed to dif- 
ferentiate infantile autism and early 
childhood schizophrenia were compared 
by deriving scores on 44 children re- 
ferred consecutively to the same clinical 
center. While the autistic scales devised 
by Kimlund. Polan and Spencer, Letter, 
anil the British Working Party correlated 
significantly, the degree of correspond- 
ence (359?-) indicated that several child- 
ru obtained high autistic scores in one 
system but low scores in another. The 
II W P's term Schizophrenia has more 
correspondence with the term Autism 
used by others than with Rimland’s Schi- 
zophrenia. In the DeMyer-Churchill cate- 
gorical system (early schizophrenia, pri- 
mary autism, secondary autism, and 
nonpsychotic subnormal), primary autism 
most resembles Rimland’s concept of 
infantile autism as measured by his B-l 
version. All other systems differentiate 
psychotic from non-psychotic children 
but do not distinguish any of the psy- 
chotic subgroups. (Author) 
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A study was designed to determine if 
blood serotonin concentrations could be 
lowered in autistic children by the ad- 
ministration of L-dopa and, if so, to ob- 
serve possible clinical or physiological 
changes. Following a 17-day placebo pe- 
riod, four hospitalized autistic boys (3, 4, 
9, and 13 years of age) received L-dopa 
for 6 months. Results indicated a signifi- 
cant decrease of blood serotonin concen- 
trations in the three youngest patients, a 
significant increase in platelet counts in 
the youngest patient, and a similar trend 
in others. Urinary excretion of 5HIAA 
decreased significantly in the 4-ycar-old 
patient and a similar trend was noted in 
others. No changes were observed in the 
clinical course of the disorder, the 
amount of motility disturbances ( hand- 
napping), percent of REM sleep time, or 
in measures of endocrine function (FSH 
and LH). Possible mechanisms by which 
l.-dopa lowered blood serotonin concen- 
trations, increased platelet counts, and 
yet failed to produce other changes are 
discussed. (Author) 
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The monograph discusses conceptual 
trends concerning emotional disturbance 
and describes in further detail, three 
models. The two models felt to provide 
the most clearly delineated application 
for education are the behavioral and the 
psychodynamic models. The rationale 
behind these models, some of the re- 
search conducted within them, and some 
of the resultant methods of intervention 
are included. A brief description of the 
ecological model and a discussion of a 
few of the implications for intervention 
are also presented. Consultation activi- 
ties are used to elaborate upon treat- 
ment. (CD) 
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Assuming that effective teachers of the 
disturbed and maladjusted possess the 
same characteristics as effective thera- 
pists, a research project investigated the 
relationship between personality attrib- 
utes and effectiveness in teachers in this 
area. The Teacher-Pupil Relationship 
Inventory (TPRI) was used to measure 
the personality variables of cmpathic 
understanding, congruence, level of re- 
gard, and unconditionality of regard, A 
significant gain in academic achievement 
level was found in those pupils who saw 
their teachers as possessing a high de- 
gree of these attributes. (Author) 
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The interpersonal relationships of 13 
paranoid, schizophrenic boys (mean age 
12, mean IQ 101) were studied in an at- 
tempt to understand how their family 
environment related to their paranoid 
adjustment. All boys except two had 
grown up with their natural parents and 
were cither the only or the oldest son liv- 
ing at home. Descriptions arc given of 
the hoys’ overall early developmental 
history, development of fantasy, rela- 



tions to adults, peer relationships, and 
school adjustment. All of the mothers 
were found to he deviant enough in heir 
adjustment to he considered clinically ill, 
and were essentially felt to be unknowa- 
ble and empty. All showed a strong tend- 
ency to deny their sons’ illness, claiming 
that the child was a genius or very inven- 
tive. or placing the blame on other peo- 
ple. Hostility was masked by over-pro- 
tectiveness alternated with lack of care. 
Fathers also showed obvious psycho- 
pathology; most te uled to encourage 
aggressiveness and to use the son to ful- 
fill their own needs. It was concluded 
that childhood delusions develop as a 
slow process of acquisition of distorted 
perceptions from parents who prohibit 
corrective influences from outside the 
home and blame others for had experi- 
ences. (RJ) 
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The study attempted to provide addition- 
al information on amounts of teacher 
attention available to the deviant child 
within dilfcrcnt classroom settings and 
conditions. Forty-four children (39 
males. 5 females: age range 8.1 to 12.6 
years), who received high dcviancy 
scores on the basis of teacher report and 
independent classroom observation, were 
rated according to the amount of teacher 
attention and response time during pre- 
treatment, treatment, and posttreatment. 
The pretreatment setting consisted of 44 
regular elementary classrooms, with 44 
regular classroom teachers, in 26 sepa- 
rate schools. No attempt was made to 
alter setting or condition of deviant be- 
havior. The treatment phase consisted of 
bringing deviant children into a token 
economy classroom, run by two treat- 
ment class teachers. Over a 2 year peri- 
od, the children were phased into the 
classroom in groups of six children each 
for 2 months of treatment, followed by 
posttreatment return to original class- 
rooms and assignments. The total per- 
cent of regular teacher attention to inap- 
propriate behavior fell from an average 
of 3.83% to 1.68% in posttreatment. 
These data showed that teachers can 
effectively decrease their attention time 
to inappropriate behavior. (CB) 
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Paper Presented at the Annual Kansas 
Symposium on Behavior Analysis in 
Education (2nd. Lawrence. Kansas. 
May, 1971). 
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A School Adjustment Program (SAP) 
which began in 1966 is the focus of a 
paper which describes the program (now 
serving emotionally disturbed children 
from ages ft to 15 in six classrooms) and 
compares it to the program used by 
Hewitt. The behavior modification proce- 
dures and individualized programing used 
in the classes are discussed. Research 
conducted with a 13-year old girl who 
showed a decline in reading performance 
is reported. In order to eliminate her bi- 
zarre answers to oral comprehension 
questions, the teacher and an aide imple- 
mented a series of different reaction pat- 
terns involving the amount of attention 
paid to right and wrong answers. Results 
showed that the longer the amount of 
attention paid, the more the frequency of 
the response increased (i.e., lots of at- 
tention paid to right answers, short atten- 
tion to wrong resulted in a low propor- 
tion ot errors and vice versa). A combi- 
nation of long attention and praise for 
correct answers and short attention for 
incorrect ones produced the lowest per- 
cent of error. Caution in dispensing at- 
tention is suggested. < KJ> 
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Development, reliability, validity, and 
preliminary findings of a behavioral 
screening questionnaire for use with 3- 
yenr-old children arc described. The 
questionnaire is an attempt to provide a 
standardized method for distinguishing 
problematic from non-problematic behav- 
ior and for identifying developmental 
delay. Ninety percent of children attend- 
ing a psychiatric clinic are identified by 
one or more of the following criteria: a 
score of II or more points on the behav- 
ior scale, inability to speak in three-word 
phrases. and dillieult-Uvnndcrstand 
speech. The 10-page questionnaire is 
appended. (CB) 
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A research study of 71 psychotic and 
severely emotionally disturbed children 
(age range 3 1/2 to 14 years) treated at 
the West Stmvcll House. England, inpa- 
tient unit from 1959 to 1965 was present- 
ed. The children, previously unrespon- 
sive to institutional psychiatric tieat- 
ment. were divided into four diagnostic 
categories: psychosis without organic 

subnormality or severe subnormnlity. 
psychosis with severe subnormality, se- 
vere emotional disturbance with subnor- 
mality. and conduct disorders. The child- 
ren were drug free in order that they 
would present clearer behavioral patterns 
and responses to nurturing and caring. 
The residential environmental care with 
family-based, domestic living units cons- 
isted of child-centered intensive care, 
regressed nurtural care, and long-con- 
tinuing individual psychotherapy, with 
emphasis on stall acceptance of regres- 
sion and hostility, manifest good will, 
and gradual development of control as 
the child became aware of the need for 
it, Aspects of emotional disturbances, 
influence of family background, scope of 
parental participation in treatment, prob- 
lems encountered in placing children af- 
ter discharge from unit, and 16 case 
studies were discussed. Cases were as- 
sessed on an eight point prognostic scale 
of diminishing social viability. Results of 
the residential treatment suggested that 
psychosis in which rejection, anxiety, or 
excessive reactivity arc major elements 
has a fair chance of responding to the 
warm, personal treatment in which nur- 
turing is available explicitly and implicit- 
ly. (CB) 
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To develop and evaluate methods and 
techniques for the utilization of the prin- 
ciples of behavior modification in the 
education of behaviorally disordered 
children in the public schools, eight boys 




(ages 7 1/2 to 10 1/2. IQ range 84 to I 16) 
constituted an experimental special class 
group. Their program emphasized bring- 
ing under control deviant social behav- 
iors through reinforcement and time out 
periods. Academic gains were not satis- 
factory a?tcr 1 year, and the program 
was expanded and revised to place more 
stress on academic progress. Evidence 
was found that the second year’s pro- 
gram was more effective in modifying 
conduct and in increasing academic 
achievement. Research was also done in 
resource rooms, showing this arrange- 
ment to have advantages suggesting 
greater cost-efficiency than the special 
class, and in fact resource rooms using 
behavior modification techniques were 
found to be the most cost effective, cur- 
rently available method forth-: treatment 
of behavior problem children in public 
schools. (RJ) 
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Student undcrachicvcment was explored 
in terms of currently available literature, 
psychodynamics, and treatment. In the 
research and clinical activity with under- 
achievers at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. three distinct psychopathologies 
were identified; neurosis, nonachicve- 
ment syndrome, and adolescent reaction. 
It was pointed out that currently availa- 
ble literature on underlie hievement prov- 
ided few conceptual schemes of the un- 
derachicvcmcnt process with which the 
counselor can work ; on the whole, stud- 
ies have merely indicated that undcru- 
chievcmcnt was related to psychopathol- 
ogy. Conclusions of the author’s study 
supported the view that underachievc- 
ment was a function of personality rather 
than intellect, and that amelioration of 
undcrachicvcment problems was a suita- 
ble task for psychotherapy. Different 
personality dynamics were identified for 
the three kinds of underachievers, with 
the result that different kinds of psy- 
chotherapy were utilized for the three 
groups. Results of additional research 
supported the hypothesis that for each 
level of maturity, there was an appropri- 
ate therapy, while all other therapies 
were meaningless. Further, in terms of 
grade point average changes, the nona- 
chicvcmcnt syndrome group was thought 
to show the most dramatic changes, 
while the adolescent reaction group was 
thought to demonstrate moderate 
changes. The neurotic group demonstrat- 
ed little achievement change in a short- 
term relationship. Major theoretical im- 
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plications of the author’s study, briefly 
developed, conclude the work. (CB) 
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American Journal of Psychiatry: VI26 
N2 Aug 1%9 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; psychosis: psy- 
chotic children; parent child relationship; 
parent influence: clinical diagnosis: case 
studies 

A clinical evaluation of children with 
psychotic parents revealed existence of 
three types of disturbances affecting the 
children’s development. The research 
sample comprised metropolitan families 
with one psychotic parent, one parent 
hospitalized with subacute or chronic 
physical illness, and control families. 
The three family groups were matched 
for socioeconomic, educational, and ra- 
cial factors. Clinical appraisal involved 
interviewing and testing each family 
member by a research team of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and social workers. 
The child was then given a global rating 
of his adjustment in relation to the proc- 
ess-reactive score of the sick parent, his 
view of the sick parent’s behavior, and 
the nonpsychotic parent’s influence on 
him. The three disturbances affecting 
child development were then examined 
and exemplified by selected ease studies. 
It was found that one disturbance origi- 
nated in parental psychosis and repre- 
sented antecedents of adult psychosis. 
The children in this category tended to 
be persistently overcxcitablc, wild, un- 
disciplined, nervous, and restless. A sec- 
ond disturbance was induced by the psy- 
chotic parent’s imposing delusions, hallu- 
cinations, and other psychotic symptoms 
on the child. A third disturbance was a 
reaction to parental psychotic environ- 
ment and took the form of transient situ- 
ational maladjustment, antisocial behav- 
ior, or neurotic reactions. Process, para- 
noid, and reactive environments were 
explained as main types of environmen- 
tal disorganization in psychotic subcul- 
ture. Induced and environmental disturb- 



ances were susceptible to effects of sepa- 
ration from the psychotic influence, 
while antecedent disturbances continued 
to manifest themselves episodically de- 
spite separation. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 33128 

EC 03 3128 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 7! 9p. 

Hall. R. V. and Others 
The Teacher as Observer and Experi- 
menter in the Modification of Disput- 
ing and Talking-Ont Behaviors. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis: 
V4 N2 PI 4 1-9 Sum 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed; discipline prob- 
lems: behavior change; verbal operant 
conditioning; reinforcement: class man- 
agement; precision teaching 

Six studies on behavior change of disput- 
ing and talking-out behavior in individual 
students and entire classrooms were 
conducted. The subjects (age range 6 to 
15 years) were in special education and 
regular classes and came from white 
middle class and black poverty areas. In 
each experiment, the classroom teacher 
was both experimenter and observer. 
Behavior was recorded by various means 
with observation reliability checked by 
outside observer, another teacher, teach- 
er aide, student, or by use of tape recor- 
der. Range of observation sessions was 
15 minutes to an entire school day. Base- 
fine rates were first obtained, followed 
by extinction of inappropriate disputing 
or talking-out behaviors and reinforce- 
ment of appropriate behavior by teacher 
attention, praise, and occasionally a de- 
sired classroom activity or class surprise. 
Results indicated a decrease in undesired 
verbalizations. Reversal of contingencies 
precipitated a return of undesirable be- 
havior, but recurrence of reinforcement 
for appropriate behavior brought another 
decrease in undesired talking. Results 
demonstrated that teachers can serve as 
experimenters while teaching, and can 
conduct research in the classroom while 
changing undesirable talking behavior. 
(CB) 

ABSTRACT 33210 

EC 03 3210 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 7 1 240p. 

Shepherd, Michael and Others 



\ 

Child Behavior and Mental Health. 
EDRS not available 

Grunc and Stratton, Inc.. 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
($9.75). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
behavior problems; emotionally dis- 
turbed; behavior patterns; mental health; 
rcfenal: surveys: psychiatric services; 
lonr-tudina! studies; followup studies 

The set of investigations described in the 
volume examined four major questions 
related to mental health in childhood: the 
nature and prevalence of many forms of 
behavior believed to indicate emotional 
disorder, the duration of such forms of 
behavior, factors distinguishing problem 
children referred to child guidance clinics 
from problem children not referred, and 
the degree to which improvement in be- 
havior can be attributed to treatment 
rather than to development or environ- 
mental changes. Questionnaires concern- 
ing the child’s behavior were filled out 
by mothers and teachers of over 6000 
children, comprising a 10% random sam- 
ple of the normal school population (ages 
5-15) in Buckinghamshire, England. 
From the survey of parents, a picture of 
the comparative distribution of each type 
of behavior in children of each sex at 
each age level was obtained. Also ana- 
lysed were school behavior and associa- 
tions between deviant behavior and so- 
cial class, family size and position, 
health, and separation experiences. A 
followup study involved two matched 
groups of 400 children, one originally 
characterized by at least four deviant 
items, the other deviance free, to investi- 
gate duration as well as intensity and 
frequency of deviant behavior. Parents 
of children referred to a child guidance 
clinic and parents of matched controls 
were interviewed at time of referral and 
again a year later, to discover factors 
distinguishing referred from non referred 
problem children. All information col- 
lected suggested that behavior suggestive 
of emotional ill health in children tends 
to recede spontaneously in response to 
developmental changes or life circumst- 
ances, and therefore duration of disturb- 
ance is one of several important factors 
discussed which must be considered in 
determining the clinical significance of 
any item of behavior, (KW) 
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"ship to" address may be completed as "SAME". Include zip 
code. 

2. Order by printing ED number in designated space. ED 
accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (R!E). 
RIE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents, 
GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402, 

3. Include number of copies (1, 2, 3, etc.) to be ordered in 
appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 
space for hard copy (paper). Check RIE for availability of 
document in MF and HC. 

4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 
on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RIE. 

5. Some ED numbers represent a series of titles, and will be 
billed by title, not ED number, A list of applicable ED numbers 
is available, 

6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 
entry. 

7. Add item# 1 through 15 and insert amount in "Sub-Total" 
box. 

8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only, 

9. Add "Sub-Total" and "Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 
box. 

10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompanv 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make all drafts payable to EDRS, 

11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order, 

12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional forms if required, 

13. Quality warranty, LIPCO will replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or Incompleteness, The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO, Best 
available copy will be supplied. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U.S, Office of Education, 

AUTHORIZATION DATE 




TITLE OR DEPT.. 



* SUBJECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PAYABLE TO EDRS 





PRICE LIST 



Microfiche Copy - Each Title .65 

Hard Copy - Each Title by number of pages: 



Pages: 1-100 


3.29 


101 -200 


6.58 


201 - 300 


9.87 


301 - 400 


13.16 


401 - 500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 
portion thereof. 


3.29 



1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage Is Included In above 
prices. 

Z The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outside the continental United 
States) rate will be billed at cost. 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 
be subject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not include 
any sales, use, excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes, 
If any, shall be borne by the Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days 
from date of Invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained in writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay in the 
performance of any obligation if such failure of 
delay, (a) is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO including, but not limited to, fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor disputes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of materials, supplies or machinery# 
acts of God, or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) is 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control and without 
negligence on the part of LIPCO, or (c) Is due 



to erroneous or incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

6. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability, If any, arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless in writing and signed by an officer of 
LIPCO. 

a DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with respect to this or 
any other agreement ^Ith LIPCO to pay eny 
Invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LIPCO in exercising any right hereunder shall 
waive any rights of LiPCO or modify this 
Agreement 

& GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New 
York. 
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BILL TO: 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O, Drawer 0, Bethesda, Md. 20014 

m REPORTS 
ON-DEMAND ORDER BLANK 

SHIP TO: 



PURCHASE ORDER NO. 
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ED Number 


Number of Copies 
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PRICE 
(see reverse) 
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□ TAX NUMBER 

□ DEPOSIT ACCT. NUMBER 

□ CHARGE (OVER $10.00) 

□ CHECK NUMBER 


SUBTOTAL 


1 

1 


TAX 
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TOTAL 
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To order ERIC REPORTS include complete information for all 
order form items. Please print or type all information clearly. 

1. Complete "bill to" and "ship to" addresses. Be sure to 
complete "ship to" address if different from "bill to". A like 
"ship to" address may be completed as "SAME". Include zip 
code. 

2. Order by printing ED number in designated space. ED 
accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (RIE). 
RIE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents, 
GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

3. Include number of copies (1, 2, 3, etc.) to be ordered in 
appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 
space for hard copy (paper). Check RIE for availability of 
document in MF and HC. 

4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 
on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RIE. 

5. Some ED numbers represent a series of titles, and will be 
billed by title, not ED number, A list of applicable ED numbers 
is available. 

6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 
entry. 

7. Add item* 1 through 15 and insert amount in "Sub-Total" 
box. 

8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 

9. Add "Sub-Total" and "Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 
box. 

10. Indicate payment method desirod. Payment must accompany 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make all drafts payable to EDRS. 

11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order, 

12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional forms if required. 

13. Quality warranty. LIPCO will replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO. Best 
available copy will be supplied. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 

AUTHORIZATION DATE 




TITLE OR DEPT. . 



•SUBJECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 



rfrKE ALL DRAFTS PA VABLE TO EDRS 



PRICE LIST 




Microfiche Copy - Each Title 


.65 


Hard Copy - Each Title by number 


of pages: 


Pages: 1-100 


3.29 


101 - 200 


6.58 


201 - 300 


9.87 


301 - 400 


13.16 


401 - 500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 




portion thereof. 


3.29 



1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage is included in above 
prices. 

Z The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outside the continental United 
States) rate will be billed at cost. 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICELIST 

The prices set forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 
be subject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not include 
any sales, use, excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to if»e sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes, 
if any, shall be borne by the Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days 
from date of invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained In writing from the copyright holer./ 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay in the 
performance of any obligation if such failure of 
delay, (a) is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO including, but not limited to, fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
lebor disputes, lebor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of meterials, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God, or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) is 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control and without 
negligence on the part of LIPCO, or (c) is due 



to erroneous or incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

5. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability, if any, arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless in writing and signed by en officer of 
LIPCO. 

8. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LIPCO to pay any 
invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LIPCO in exercising any right hereunder shall 
waive eny rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement 

a GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
its velidity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the lews of the Stete of New 
York. 
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